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§rc. 


DEAR  DR.  NEWMAN, 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
among  English  Catholics  with  reference  to  the  other 
important  questions  of  the  day,  the  greatest  unanimity 
may  safely  be  said  to  prevail  in  acknowledging  the  need 
now  so  painfully  felt  of  University  education  for  laymen. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  very  opposite  opinions  as  to  what 
is  exactly  meant,  or  ought  to  be  meant,  by  University 
education.  What  one  man  would  desire  or  recommend 
might  be  loudly  condemned  by  another.  All  would,  how- 
ever, I  am  sure,  agree  in  admitting  that  some  organized 
system  of  education  is  needed,  not  only  beyond  what  is 
actually  given  by  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  but  different 
in  kind  from  anything  which  lies  within  the  province  of 
those  colleges  and  seminaries.  A  youth  is  only  fit  for  the 
University  when  he  has  thoroughly  done  even  with  such 
schools  as  Eton  or  Rugby ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  the  best  fitted  for  teaching  in  schools  may  be 
very  ill  qualified  for  University  teaching,  and  vice  versa. 
We  have  many  excellent  schools,  but  no  University,  and 
we  are  thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage  whether  as  compared 
with  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  or  with  our  fellow- 
Catholics  abroad.  This  need  of  University  education  is 
not  felt  more  strongly  than  the  conviction  of  its  urgency. 
It  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  those  questions  "the 
solution  of  which  must  be  promptly  made,  or  it  will  solve 
itself  by  drifting  beyond  all  control."    The  difficulties  of 


the  question  are  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  hope  that  they  could  be  removed  by  a 
letter  like  this,  which  aims  at  nothing  more  than  clearing 
up  some  misconceptions  which  present  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  problem  by  many  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  solution  which  it  must  sooner 
or  later  receive.  I  have  not  the  pretension  of  being  able 
to  say  anything  new  upon  a  subject  which  has  already 
occupied  many  thoughtful  minds ;  but  the  want  of  novelty 
will  in  some  degree  be  compensated  by  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  secular 
and  religious,  diflPering  from  each  other  in  many  respects 
as  widely  as  can  be  imagined,  have,  quite  independently 
one  of  the  other,  solved  the  problem  by  the  same  method 
and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  simply  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  what  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
Oxford  scheme  "  is,  by  right  of  invention,  the  property  of 
any  one  person.  You  have  certainly  heard  of  at  least 
half  a  dozen  such  independent,  not  to  say  rival,  schemes ; 
and  of  the  serious  nature  of  three  or  four  of  them  I  can 
speak  with  positive  certainty.  Some  of  the  authors  of 
these  schemes  may  have  been  more  reserved  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  ventilation  of  their  plans;  but  the  plans 
differ  but  little  except  in  the  character  of  the  persons  from 
whom  they  severally  emanate,  and  the  very  number  of  the 
plans  is  itself  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem.  I 
have,  however,  no  intention  of  speaking  of  this  or  that 
private  undertaking :  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  University 
question  itself,  and  that  upon  public  grounds.  The  prin- 
cipal arguments  bearing  upon  the  question  were  enumer- 
ated in  an  article  on  "  The  Work  and  Wants  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England,"  which  appeared  in  last  year's  July 
number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  and  was  generally  attributed 
to  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  living  Catholic  divines. 
I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  this  article,  as  being  the  only 
document,  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  in  which  the  question 
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has  been  publicly  discussed;  and  I  trust  the  respected 
writer  will  give  me  credit  for  a  desire  not  less  earnest 
than  that  by  which  he  is  himself  animated,  of  reconciling 
the  interests  of  education  and  true  religion  j  and  forgive 
me  if,  in  examining  his  arguments,  I  look  chiefly  at  their 
intrinsic  worth,  apart  from  the  importance  which  they 
derive  from  an  authority  in  religious  questions  so  uni- 
versally and  so  justly  respected  as  his  own. 

I  start,  then,  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  some 
University  education  is  indispensable  for  Catholic  youth, 
and  the  question  naturally  resolves  itself  into  these :  Are 
we  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  existing  University,  or  must 
a  new  University  be  founded  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
our  wants?  If  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  an  existing 
University,  under  what  conditions  is  it  possible,  desirable, 
and  right  that  we  should  do  so  ?  If,  in  examining  these 
questions  in  detail,  it  shall  appear  that  certain  solutions 
are  either  morally  or  physically  impossible,  the  elimination 
of  these  solutions  will  considerably  narrow  the  limits  of 
the  anxious  problem  upon  which  we  are  engaged. 

1.  The  first  of  these  solutions  to  which  I  believe  a 
process  of  elimination  must  inevitably  prove  fatal,  is  the 
very  one  recommended  by  the  esteemed  writer  in  the 
Dublin  Review — namely,  the  creation  in  England  of  an 
independent  Catholic  University.  Of  the  abstract  advan- 
tages of  such  a  University  I  do  not  suppose  there  can  be  a 
doubt.  If  the  elements  of  such  a  University  can  be  found, 
if  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  existence  can  be  secured, 
let  us  have  it,  by  all  means,  and  the  sooner  we  begin  the 
better.  But  Avhere  are  these  elements?  Where  are  these 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  a  University  ?  There  are 
many  countries  where  "  Catholic  Universities "  may  live 
and  thrive,  but  these  institutions  have  but  little  chance  of 
success  where,  as  in  Germany,  the  ground  is  already 
occupied ;  they  are  an  impossibility  in  countries  where, 
as  in  England,  the  Catholic  population  is  so  small  that  all 
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the  demand  for  University  education  might  be  adequately 
supplied  by  a  single  college.  Professors  would,  no  doubt, 
be  easily  found;  but  where  are  the  students  to  come  from 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  assumption  of  the 
name  of  a  University  ?  Professors  would  be  wanted  and 
would  have  to  be  paid,*  whether  students  were  few  or 
numerous.  And  great  as  the  expenses  of  such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  in  proportion  to  its  income,  no  one, 
Protestant   or   Catholic,   except    its   founders   and   their 

*  English  Catholics  in  general  have  no  notion  of  what  Pro- 
fessors worthy  of  the  name  really  cost.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
quote  a  few  passages  from  an  article  on  the  Scotch  Universities 
which  appeared  last  November  in  the  North  British  Bevietv.  The 
wi-iter,  it  must  he  remembered,  describes  the  Scotch  Universities 
as  "  miserably  poor."  That  they  are  so  if  compared  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  is  undoubtedly  true.  T  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
omit  some  very  interesting  details,  but  the  following  extracts  are 
sufficient  for  my  purpose : — 

"  In  University  questions,  the  interest  of  the  general  public  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  that  Faculty 
the  emoluments  of  seven  Professors  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  average  £460  per  annum ;  the  emoluments  of  nine 
Professors  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  average  £617;  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  the  incomes  of  seven  Professors  average 
£540  per  annum  ;  and  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  those  of 
eleven  Professors  average  £493  per  annum  "  (p.  463). 

"  As  regai'ds  the  teachers,  our  Scotch  Universities  are,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  better  position  than  their  magnificent  sisters  in  the 
south.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  they  are  about  equal,  even 
since  the  late  extension  of  the  Oxford  Professoriate.  The  poorest 
of  our  Northern  Chairs  rises  above  some  of  the  Oxford  professor- 
ships, while  of  the  latter  only  the  Professorship  of  Sanskrit  attains 
to  the  splendour  of  £1,000  a  year.  The  minirmuii  aimed  at  by 
the  Oxford  Commissioners  under  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  81,  was  £600 
a  year ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  attained.  ...  If  we  take  the 
Professors  of  the  same  branches  of  instruction  as  are  included  in 
the  Scotch  curriculum  of  Arts,  we  find  most  of  them  with  £400 
a  year;  the  richest,  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  of 
Latin,  with  £600.  No  Professors — at  least,  none  who  decline 
going  into  orders  — can  hope  to  be  rich;  but  our  Professors  are 
not  poorer  than  Professors  elsewhere.  They  enjoy  high  con- 
sideration, and  a  good  standing  in  society  "  (p.  464). 

"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  grudge  them  this.     It  is  for  the  highest 


dependants,  would  look  upon  it  as  a  real  University.  It 
is  indeed  quite  possible  for  Universities  to  exist  without 
being  recognized  by  the  State,  but  they  cannot  exist 
Avithout  being  recognized  by  society.  The  case  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland  is  extremely  instructive,  and 
deserves  to  be  attentively  considered  when  an  experiment, 
in  outward  appearance  at  least,  of  the  same  kind  is  pro- 
posed to  be  tried  in  this  country.     Many  causes,  indeed, 

interests  of  the  community  that  learning  should  be  held  in  honour 
and  esteem,  and  should  be  adequately  rewarded.  .  .  .  Men  far 
short  of  a  standard  so  exalted  deserve,  in  all  seriousness,  our 
hearty  gratitude  when,  relinquishing  the  rich,  if  uncertain,  prizes 
of  other  professions,  they  resign  themselves  to  comparative  poverty, 
constrained  by  a  love  of  learning  and  an  enthusiasm  for  aca- 
demical pursuits  "  (p.  465). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  income  of  a  professorship  at  the 
English  Universities  is  often  raised,  by  its  combination  with  a 
fellowship  or  canonry,  to  £1,000  or  £1,500  a  year.  The  professor- 
ships at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are,  as  I  understand,  on  an 
average  equal  at  least  in  value  to  those  at  the  English  Universities. 
The  salaries  of  Professors  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  are 
fixed  at  £250  a  year, — a  very  insufficient  sum ;  but  the  income  of 
each  Professor  is  said  to  be  greatly  raised  by  the /ecs  paid  to  him. 
Other  contrivances  are  also  resorted  to.  The  Dublin  Eeviewer 
says  (p.  158) :  "  For  classical  literature  and  Oriental  languages 
Germany  is  open  to  us."  Yery  true ;  but  a  German  Professor's 
income,  including  both  salary  and  fees,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  a 
Professor  in  an  English  University.  He  has  a  retiring  pension, 
and  provision  is,  moreover,  made  for  his  family  in  case  of  his 
death.  A  German  Professor  'ivoiih  hnnginr/  over  would  not  accept 
less  than  £600  a  year,  for  at  home  he  would  be  sure  to  get  at  least  as 
much,  and  would  enjoy  a  far  higher  social  position  than  a  Catholic 
University  in  England  would  give  him.  Now  I  am  aware  that  a 
good  many  of  my  readers  will  be  tempted  to  say, — "  This  is  no  doubt 
true  of  lay  Professors,  who  have  wives  and  families  to  take  care 
of;  but  why  need  avc  have  many,  or  indeed  any,  lay  Professors? 
Ecclesiastics  are  cheaper  and  safer.  '  The  Society  of  Jesus 
alone,'  to  quote  the  Dublin  Reviewer,  '  contains  in  itself  men. 
capable  of  holding  Professors'  chairs  in  all  the  chief  faculties  of 
arts,  literature,  and  science.' "  My  reply  to  this  is  that  at  the 
present  day,  an  institution  in  which  the  Professoi's  arc  exclusively 
ecclesiastics,  or  in  which  the  lay  element  is  absorbed  or  powerless, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  if  lay  Professors  are  few  and  unimportant,  ha^ 
no  claim  I'-hdever  to  the  name  of  a  University, 
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may  be  assigned  for  the  small  success  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  Irish  University  which  would  not  be  likely  to  operate 
in  England.  But  the  real  cause  which  has  hitherto  kept 
away  students  from  the  Catholic  University,  who  would 
under  other  circumstances  have  been  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  University  education,  is,  that  Catholics  in  Ireland 
cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  that  institution  is  a  Uni- 
versity in  the  same  sense  as  Trinity  College,  or  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  nor  will  they  believe  that  its  degrees  are 
worth  obtaining.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  would  wholly  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, which  will  probably  only  yield  to  the  slow  influences 
of  time  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  University.  Uni- 
versities can  afford  as  little  as  aristocracies  to  dispense 
with  the  double  prestige  of  venerable  age  and  social  status, 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  this  prestige  numbers  are 
indispensable.  The  time,  of  course,  has  been  when  the 
Universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford  were  young 
and  small  communities  struggling  for  existence.  But  the 
very  impulse  which  called  them  into  existence  tended  also, 
from  the  first,  to  make  them  great  and  glorious.  Is  it 
possible,  for  a  moment,  to  imagine  the  success  of  any  one 
of  these  Universities  on  the  supposition  of  it  having  been 
founded  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  nation  and  to 
the  current  of  the  philosophical,  scientific,  and  social  ten- 
dencies of  the  century — and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
other  great  Universities  existed  and  flourished  ? 

The  instances  of  some  Universities  may  be  quoted  as 
tending  to  prove  that  large  numbers  are  not  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  such  institutions.  The 
University  of  Leydcn  was  for  a  long  time  a  small  but 
very  celebrated  scat  of  learning — one,  in  fact,  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  the  focus  of  the  highest  scientific  intellect  of  a  highly 
intellectual  people.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Greifswald  for  many  years  did  not  exceed 


fifty  or  sixty,  and  it  may  be  asked  why  an  English 
University  may  not  get  on  as  well  with  fifty  students  as  a 
German  one.  But  surely  no  one  is  prepared  to  believe 
that  even  the  University  of  Greifswald  could  exist  if  it 
were  forced  to  depend  on  the  contributions  of  its  students. 
And  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  examples  of  foreign 
Universities  it  is  of  first-rate  importance  not  to  ignore 
the  radical  differences  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence between  any  of  these  institutions  and  a  Catholic 
University  in  England.  The  University  of  Greifswald 
may,  when  considered  by  itself,  be  a  small  community ; 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  part  of  a  mighty  academical 
confraternity  of  which  all  the  German  Universities  are 
members.  Before  we  can  compare  the  circumstances  of 
our  proposed  Catholic  University  in  England  with  those 
of  Greifswald  we  must  imagine  that  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged and  treated  with  on  equal  terms  by  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  a  regular  commercium 
has  been  established  between  it  and  the  older  Universities. 
Even  the  Catholic  University  of  Belgium  stands  on  terms 
of  perfect  academical  equality  with  the  Universities 
directly  patronized  by  the  State,  and  is  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion very  different  from  that  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland,  or  from  those  of  the  Catholic  Universities  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  in  England  and  Germany.  The 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland  may,  at  least,  hope  to  win 
that  social  status  without  which  final  success  is  impossible. 
It  may  produce  a^uccession  of  distinguished  men,  or  in 
some  other  way  gain  the  confidence  of  those  for  whose 
sake  it  was  instituted.  But  time  and  numbers  are  im- 
portant conditions  of  this  success.  The  experiment  is 
meanwhile  being  carried  on  at  an  immense  expense,  which 
is  certainly  not  thrown  away  if  its  end  be  finally  attained, 
but  would  be  simply  impossible  were  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  less  numerous  or  less  munificent  in  their 
donations.    The  Irish  University  can  doubtless  afford  to 
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bide  its  time,  aiid,  relying  on  the  pecuniary  support  which 
it  receives  from  a  zealous  and  warm-hearted  Catholic 
population,  calmly  await  the  moment  when  its  schools 
shall  be  thronged  by  students  of  a  class  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  far  outnumbering 
the  class  from  which  the  students  of  Trinity  College  are 
derived.  But  a  Catholic  University  in  England  not 
possessing  these  elements  of  final  success  would  be  hope- 
lessly ruined  in  half  the  time  that  the  experiment  has 
been  going  on  in  Ireland  with  the  promise  only,  not  the 
certainty,  of  final  success. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  treacherous  illusion 
which  the  number  and  names  of  the  English  Catholic 
colleges  and  schools  is  calculated  to  produce.  The 
Catholic  body  in  England,  we  are  told,  "  possesses  already 
all  the  elements  of  a  University.  Its  eight  lesser  colleges 
of  Sedgley  Park,  Mount  S.  Mary's,  S.  Edward's,  Down- 
side, Ilatcliffe,  S.  Bcuno's,  Beaumont  Lodge,  Ampleforth, 
and  its  four  greater  colleges  of  Stoncyhurst,  Oscott,  Old 
Hall,  and  Ushaw,  naturally  lead  up  to  and  demand  a 
University  for  their  completion  as  an  arch  demands  its 
keystone."'*^  This  is  most  true,  but  it  is  not  less  essential 
to  inquire  how  many  students  leave  these  colleges  yearly, 
and  how  many  of  the  number  would  be  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  University  education  if  it  lay  in  their 
power.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  positive  certainty 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  all  the  information  I  have  received 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  students  who  yearly  leave  an  English 
college  have  not  really  completed  its  curriculum ;  that  the 
greater  part  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
education  they  have  received ;  and  that  very  few  would 
be  disposed,  or  could  afford,  to  spend  a  few  additional 
years  at  a  University.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised,  but 
certainly  not  more  surprised  than  delighted,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  authentic  evidence  tending  to  overthrow  my 

*  Zhihlin  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  158,  New  Series. 


present  conviction,  tliat  the  total  number  of  English 
Catholic  students  qualified  to  receive  University  education, 
and  desirous  of  it,  is  only  relatively,  not  absolutely,  large ; 
that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  demand  our  most  serious 
attention  and  call  for  a  speedy  solution  of  the  problem 
before  us ;  but  that  it  is  altogether  insufficient  to  support 
an  independent  Catholic  University. 

However  numerous  English  Catholic  students  may  he, 
the  great  majority  do  not  belong  to  the  class  which  alone 
in  England  looks  forward  to  anything  beyond  school  or 
college  education.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  it  is  a  sad 
mistake  in  England  to  confine  the  benefits  of  a  truly 
liberal  education  to  a  privileged  class  :  and  I  quite  agree 
with  those  who  think  so.  I  should,  for  my  own  part,  much 
prefer  to  see  our  Universities  frequented,  like  the  Scotch 
and  all  foreign  Universities,  by  students  from  every  class 
of  society;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  as  we  find  them. 
The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  has,  owing  to  the 
peculiar*  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  able  gradually  to  recruit  students  from 
classes  to  which  in  England  University  education  is 
supposed  to  be  entirely  useless.  But  the  Irish  University 
has,  or  at  least  hopes  to  have,  for  the  field  of  its  labours 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  nation, — a  field  as  yet 
unoccupied,  and  on  which  it  may  not  unreasonably  hope 
to  impose  its  traditions.  But  the  traditions  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  English  people  are  already  formed,  and, 
in  a  matter  like  this,  necessarily  determine  the  traditions 
of  the  minority. 

2.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Dublin  Reviewer 
passes  at  once  in  his  reasoning  from  the  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  a  purely  Catholic  University  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  new  University  must  be  founded ;  apparently  over- 
looking the  fact  that  there  already  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  University  founded  by  the  Holy  See,  and  that 
expressly,  as  you  have  told  us,  for  Catholics  speaking  the 
English  tongue.     The  importance  of  this  fact  cannot  have 
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been  forgotten  by  the  Reviewer,  but  I  have  neither  the 

means  nor  the  riglit  of  guessing  at  his  reasons  for  ignoring 
it  at  the  expense  of  his  argument.  I  agree,  however,  with 
him  in  eliminating  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  from 
the  list  of  the  possible  solutions  of  our  problem ;  but  my 
principal  reason  for  so  doing  is  one  which  I  fear  would 
certainly  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  Catholic  University 
in  England.  The  very  first  condition  of  the  solution  we 
require  is,  that  it  should  be  felt  and  acknowledged  as  such. 
Now,  experience  has  sufficiently  proved  that,  although 
English  Catholic  students  go  elsewhere,  they  do  not  and 
will  not  go  to  Dublin.  Not  less  than  twenty  Catholic 
students  have  within  the  last  few  years,  we  are  assured, 
passed  through  Oxford,*  and  many  more  are  expected 
to  follow ;  whereas  no  English  students  have  entered  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland  since  the  day  you  left  it. 
The  extremely  small  number  of  English  students  attracted 
to  Dublin  in  your  time,  when  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  University  prevailed,  even  in  England,  is 
suggestive  of  the  fate  of  an  English  University  un- 
recognized by  other  academical  bodies,  by  English  society, 
or  by  the  State.  The  fact  that  Catholic  students  go  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  preference  to  the  purely 
Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  shows  how  little  the 
actual  number  of  Catholic  students  can  be  depended 
upon  in  calculating  the  chances  of  success  of  a  Catholic 
University.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  universally  admitted 
that  feelings  of  national  prejudice  have,  in  fact,  had  no 
share  in  keeping  English  Catholics  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  Dublin.  English,  like  Irish,  Catholics  have  for  the 
most  part  kept  away  from  it,  because  its  claims  to  be  a 
University,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  recognized  to  inspire  general  confidence. 

*  Dullin  Bevieic,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.  The  number  seems  to  me 
exaggerated,  but  I  know  that  many  parents  intend  to  send  their 
sons  to  Protestant  colleges  if  a  Catholic  college  be  not  soon  founded, 
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3.  An  attempt  was  made,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  call  the 
attention  of  English  Catholics  to  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  some  of  the  foreign  Universities, 
and  suggestions  were  even  offered  as  to  the  means  of 
practically  carrying  out  this  idea.  But  the  idea  is  really 
one  which  does  not  require  to  be  argued  against.  In 
spite  of  the  increased  facilities  of  international  inter- 
course, we  are  very  far  distant  from  those  ages  in  which 
students  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  travelled  from  one 
great  seat  of  learning  to  another  in  search  of  wisdom,  and 
each  great  University  was  divided  into  nations,  according 
to  the  country  from  which  the  students  came.  Individual 
students  may  from  time  to  time  be  disposed  to  leave 
England  and  seek  instruction  from  Universities  abroad ; 
but  no  man  in  his  senses  will  seriously  maintain  that  it  is 
either  likely  or  desirable  that  these  examples  should  be 
followed  by  any  considerable  body  of  students.  If  there 
were  such  a  tendency,  it  would  be  our  manifest  duty  to 
divert  its  direction  as  speedily  as  possible ;  not  because  we 
should  be  blind  to  the  merits  of  foreign,  and  particularly 
German,  Universities,  from  which  ours  have  still  many 
lessons  to  learn,  but  because  such  a  tendency  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  its  legitimate  satisfaction  in  a  purely  English 
institution.  And  if  such  an  institution  did  not  exist,  it 
should  be  created. 

4.  In  England  we  have  the  choice  of  the  University  of 
London  and  of  the  older  Universities  of  the  country. 
But  the  University  of  London  does  not  and,  from  its 
constitution,  cannot  satisfy  our  present  wants.  Let  us 
not  be  ungrateful  for  what  it  has  done  for  us^  It  has 
admitted  the  students  of  our  colleges  to  examinations  for 
matriculation  and  academical  degrees  in  which  they  have 
had  to  compete  with  students  from  all  parts  of  England, 
and  has  thus  helped  to  keep  the  standard  of  instruction 
in  our  colleges  on  a  level  with  that  in  a  great  number  of 
the  Protestant  schools.    It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the 
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publication  of  its  examination  papers  has  greatly  helped 
to  raise  that  standard,  and  thus  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  produce  the  desire  now  so  generally  felt  among 
us  for  a  higher  kind  of  education  than  that  ■which  we 
possess.  These  are  not  light  services,  and  they  should  be 
gratefully  remembered.  But  they  must  not  blind  us  to 
our  real  wants.  We  are  in  need  of  University  education, 
and  the  London  University  does  not  give  us  this.  It  is 
rot  a  University  at  all  in  the  old  and  strict  sense  of  the 
term — the  only  sense  in  which  we  need  a  University.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a  mere  examining  board  for 
students  of  our  colleges.  Its  last  examinations,  its  highest 
honours,  are  intended  for  students  who  have  not  yet  left 
those  colleges.  What  we  want  is  a  University  which  shall 
take  up  our  students  at  the  age  at  which  they  com- 
monly take  their  degrees  at  the  London  University,  and 
which  shall  continue  their  education  for  several  years 
more.  This  may  astonish  persons  who,  from  looking  over 
the  examination  papers  of  the  London  University,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  young  men  who  arc  capable 
of  answering  the  questions  set  down  there  may  justly 
consider  their  education  as  finished — as  if  the  questions 
asked  were  any  measure  of  the  answers  given.  How  far' 
this  is  the  case  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  any  of  the 
authorities  of  our  colleges  on  subjecting  one  of  their 
"  new-made  Baccaleres "  to  a  repetition  of  the  examina- 
tion which  he  has  just  successfully  passed.  The  result 
will  in  many  cases,  I  am  convinced,  prove  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  if  tested  by  a  really  good  standard  of 
answering.  But  even  when  the  result  is  most  favourable, 
Ave  must  be  very  careful  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  Education  is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  amount  of 
information  possessed  at  a  given  moment,  but  by  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  possessed  and  by  which  it  has  been  acquired. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  man  may  answer  every 
question   put   to   him    at   an    examination,   and   yet  be 
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extremely  inferior  iu  education  to  another  who  is  unable 
to  answer  a  single  one  of  those  questions.  Tiiere  are  in 
France  certain  "  cram-books,"  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Manuels  du  Baccalaureat/'  containing  in  a  very  narrow 
compass  answers  to  every  possible  question  that  might  be 
asked  in  the  public  examinations,  and  embracing  nearly 
the  whole  encyclopsedia  of  human  learning.  As  the  ques- 
tions to  be  put  are  determined  by  the  blindest  hazard,  the 
person  to  be  examined  drawing  them  himself  like  lots  out 
of  an  urn,  we  may  imagine  what  chance  the  most  highly 
educated  student  from  an  English  or  a  German  University 
would  have  of  correctly  answering  as  compared  with  a 
French  student  who  had  got  up  his  "Manuel"  and  knew 
nothing  else.  In  one  case  the  mind  has  been  thoroughly 
disciplined  and  formed,  in  the  other  the  memory  has  been 
loaded  for  a  time.  Now,  however  indispensable  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  memory  may  be,  there  is  not  a  single 
authority  worth  listening  to  who  does  not  assign  to  it  an 
altogether  subordinate  position  in  the  system  of  education. 
Memory  does  but  furnish,  and  that  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  matter  upon  which  the  other  operations  and 
habits  of  the  mind,  such  as  judgment  and  reasoning,  are 
lexercised.  And  when  the  mind  has  been  well  disciplined 
and  trained  in  the  exercise  of  these  operations  and  habits, 
the  effects  of  this  education  remain  for  ever,  whereas  the 
mere  cultivation  of  the  memory  produces  but  short-lived 
fruits  and  leads  to  nothing.  An  excellent  memory  is 
compatible  with  extremely  feeble  mental  powers ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  highest  intellectual  acquirements  arc 
not  unfrequently  combined  with  weak  powers  of  memory. 
I  have  been  assured  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
historians  of  the  present  century  had  a  memory  so  little 
retentive  that  he  could  not  have  passed  an  examination  on 
one  of  his  own  books.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  sad  defect, 
not  of  education,  but  of  constitution;  and  yet,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  historian's  position  as  com-- 
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pared  with  that  of  a  man  who  knew  his  works  by  heart, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  latter  to  one  who  remembers 
the  answers  to  a  eertain  number  of  mathematical  problems, 
which  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  solve;  whereas  the 
historian  is  like  a  mathematician  who  does  not  know 
the  answers,  but  is  perfectly  able,  by  the  application  of 
a  scientific  method,  to  solve  not  only  the  problems  in 
question,  but  any  number  of  others  of  the  same  kind 
which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  Now,  the  very  end  of 
education  is  not  to  stock  the  memory  with  the  proper 
replies  to  an  indefinite  number  of  questions  which  may  be 
addressed  to  it  on  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  subjects, 
but  to  train  the  mind  so  that  it  shall  be  able  to  judge 
rightly,  and  to  reason  consecutively,  on  all  problems,  how- 
ever unforeseen,  which  it  may  through  life  be  called  upon 
to  solve ;  and  it  is  only  as  far  as  special  studies  or 
branches  of  knowledge  have  a  tendency  so  to  enlarge, 
develop,  and  strengthen  the  mind,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
claim  an  important  place  in  any  system  of  liberal  education. 
The  higher  education  cannot  be  committed  to  memory. 
So  far,  all  eminent  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  education 
are  agreed,  however  much  they  may  differ  as  to  the  exact 
claims  of  particular  kinds  of  knowledge.  All  agree  in  the 
belief  that  the  possession  of  ever  so  many  vague,  inac- 
curate, superficial,  isolated  bits  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
held  to  constitute  education.  It  is  only  when  the  separate 
fragments  of  information  hold  together  and  form  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  whole,  that  real  knowledge  can  be 
said  to  exist ;  and  every  person  who  has  acquired  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  any  one  subject  knows  how  long  it 
has  taken  him  to  master  it.  If  we  now  turn  to  the 
examination  papers  of  the  London  University,  and  cast  a 
glance  at  the  immense  range  of  subjects  with  which  they 
are  conversant,  it  must  at  once  be  apparent  that  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  these  subjects  must  be  a  physical 
impossibility  with  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  twenty,  or 
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twenty-one.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  combine 
depth  and  completeness  with  extent  of  information.  The 
more  thoroughly  he  is  acquainted  with  one  subject,  the 
less  he  must  know  about  the  others.  And  if  the  questions 
are  so  framed  that  he  can  answer  well  on  all  subjects,  this 
can  only  be  because  they  imply  no  other  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  all — such  a  knowledge,  in  fact,  as  may  be 
acquired  by  diligent  cramming,  and  deserves  no  better 
name  than  "  sciolism."  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  im- 
portant services  which  these  examinations  have  in  some 
respects  rendered  to  our  schools,  it  may  seriously  be 
doubted  whether  their  main  tendency,  now  that  these 
schools  have  greatly  improved,  be  not  injurious  rather 
than  otherwise.  Injurious  it  certainly  is  in  itself,  and  is 
only  prevented  from  doing  mischief  in  individual  cases  by 
the  counteracting  influence  of  the  training  received  either 
in  the  schools  or  from  private  tuition.  What  I  insist 
upon  is  the  fact,  that  whatever  real  education  we  possess 
in  connection  with  the  London  University,  is  derived,  not 
from  that  University,  but  from  other  quarters. 

But  the  direct  J  instruction  given  by  the  teacher,  and 
received  by  the  student,  is  only  one  part  of  education. 
The  mind  of  the  student  must  be  active  as  well  as  passive. 
He  has  not  only  to  assimilate  the  thoughts  of  others,  but 
to  think  for  himself.  The  time  must  soon  come  in  which 
he  will  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  has  to 
prepare  himself  for  this  period  of  emancipation.  The  use 
of  instructors  in  a  system  of  liberal  education  is,  not  in 
keeping  the  student  in  leading-strings,  but  in  seeing  that 
his  own  eff'orts  do  not  take  him  off  the  right  road.  But, 
in  this  process  of  self-education,  one  most  valuable  part  of 
the  discipline  acquired  by  the  student  is  unconsciously 
derived  from  the  society  of  a  large  number  of  fellow- 
students.  "  I  have  learned  more,"  said  the  ancient 
Rabbi,  "  from  my  companions  than  from  my  masters." 
I   cannot  do  better   on   this   subject  than   quote  some 
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striking  passages  from  your  "Discourses  on  University 
Education/^* 

"  I  i^rotcst  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  to  choose  between 
a  so-called  University  which  dispensed  with  residence  and  tutorial 
superintendence,  and  gave  its  degrees  to  any  person  who  passed 
an  examination  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a  University 
which  had  no  professors  or  examinations  at  all,  but  merely  brought 
together  a  number  of  young  men  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
sent  them  away,  as  the  University  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  done 
some  sixty  years  since, — if  I  were  asked  which  of  these  two 
methods  was  the  better  didcipliue  of  the  intellect — mind,  I  do  not 
say  which  is  morally  the  better,  for  it  is  plain  that  compulsory 
study  must  be  a  good,  and  idleness  an  intolerable  mischief — but  if 
I  must  determine  which  of  the  two  courses  was  the  more  successful 
in  training,  moulding,  enlarging  the  mind,  which  sent  out  men  the 
mox'e  fitted  for  their  secular  duties,  which  produced  the  better 
iniblic  men — men  of  the  world — men  whose  names  would  de- 
scend to  posterity, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference 
to  that  University  which  did  nothing,  over  that  which  exacted  of 
its  members  an  acquaintance  with  every  science  under  the  sun." 

However  paradoxical  this  may  seem  to  superficial 
thinkerSj  it  is  with  just  confidence  that  you  appeal  in 
behalf  of  it  to  the  influences  of  the  public  scliools  and 
colleges  of  England  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

"  The  Universities  and  scholastic  establishments  ....  which 
did  little  more  than  bring  together  first  boys  and  then  youths  in 
large  numbers — these  institutions,  with  miserable  deformities  on 
the  side  of  morals,  with  a  virtual  unbelief,  and  a  hollow  profession 
of  Christianity,  and  a  heathen  code  of  ethics — God  forbid,  I 
should  defend  in  the  concrete  what  I  am  only  speaking  of  in  that 
pai-ticular  point  of  view  which  falls  under  my  present  subject — I 
say,  at  least,  they  can  boast  of  a  succession  of  heroes  and  states- 
men, of  literary  men  and  philosophers,  of  men  conspicuous  for 
great  natural  vii-tues,  for  habits  of  business,  for  knowledge  of  life, 
for  practical  judgment,  for  cultivated  taste,  for  accomplishments, 
who  have  made  England  what  it  is — able  to  subdue  the  earth, 
able  to  tyrannize  over  Catholics." 

And  you  j)rocecd  to  show  Ijow  these  results  are  to  be 
explained : — 

*  Page  232,  and  following. 
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"  When  a  multitude  of  young  persons,  keen,  open-liearted, 
sympathetic,  and  observant,  as  young  persons  are,  come  together 
and  freely  mix  with  each  other,  they  are  sure  to  leani  from  one 
another,  even  if  there  be  no  one  to  teach  them ;  the  conversation 
of  all  is  a  series  of  lectures  to  each,  and  they  gain  for  themselves 
new  ideas  and  views,  fresh  matter  of  thought,  and  distinct  prin- 
ciples for  judging  and  acting  day  by  day It  is  like  seeing 

the  world  on  a  small  field  with  little  trouble ;  for  the  pupils  or 
students  come  from  very  different  places,  and  with  widely  different 
notions,  and  there  is  much  to  generalize,  much  to  adjust,  much  to 
eliminate,  there  are  inter-relations  to  be  defined,  and  conventional 
rules  to  be  established,  in  the  process  by  which  the  whole  assem- 
blage is  moulded  together,  and  gains  one  tone  and  character." 

I  have  already  insisted  on  the  importance  of  numbers 
as  an  external  condition  of  the  success  of  the  University : 
I  now  insist  upon  it  as  a  necessary  agent  in  the  work  of 
liberal  education  itself. 

5.  Nothing,  then,  remains  but  to  examine  whether  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  arguments  in  their  favour.  Most  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  have  been  stated  by  the 
Dublin  Reviewer,  though  with  marked  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  arguments  adverse  to  the  Universities.  Some  of 
the  arguments  quoted  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sities are,  I  frankly  confess,  not  worth  much.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  making  a  present  to  him  of  the  third 
argument : — 

"  The  two  Universities,  especially  Oxford,  retain  in  a  high 
degree  their  mediaeval,  if  not  Catholic  character,  and  it  is  safer  for 
Catholics  to  study  there  than  in  Paris  or  Pisa,  or  other  Con- 
tinental cities." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  silly 
than  this.  Education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whatever 
both  friends  and  enemies  may  say,  is  as  little  mediaeval  in 
character  as  can  be  imagined,  and  if  it  were  mediaeval 
without  being  Catholic  it  would  surely  be  far  better  to 
send  students  to  Paris  or  even,  to  Pisa.     In  what  the 
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advantages  of  "  a  mediaeval,  if  not  Catholic  education  " 
can  be  supposed  to  consist  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
An  argument  of  this  kind  is  seriously  injurious  to -the 
cause  it  is  intended  to  support,  as  tending  to  give  an 
extremely  unfavourable  idea  of  the  wits  and  good  sense 
of  those  who  advocate  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  to  what 
class  of  persons  the  eighth  and  ninth  arguments  are 
addressed : — 

"  Eighthly. —  Such  a  hall  would  be  an  example  of  Catholic 
education  and  discipline  which  could  not  fail  powerfully  to 
affect  the  Universities,  and  to  show,  by  contrast,  that  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  intellectual  culture  is  more  than  compensated  by 
spiritual  advantages  not  only  greater  in  degree,  but  of  a  higher 
order. 

"Lastly. — Such  a  hall  might  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
counteracting  the  downward  tendency  of  our  modern  University 
education,  and  the  development  of  a  licence  of  opinion  which  is 
not  only  anti-Cathohc,  but  anti- Christian." 

I  altogether  exonerate  the  respected  writer  of  the 
article  from  which  these  lines  are  quoted  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  gratuitously  imagined  these  argu- 
ments, in  order  the  more  easily  to  triumph  over  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  adopt  them  as  their  own.  He 
has,  no  doubt,  heard  them  used  as  bond  fide  arguments 
by  some  advocates  of  the  Oxford  scheme,  but  I  am  the 
more  desirous  on  that  account  to  protest  against  the  use 
of  them  for  such  a  purpose.  Is  it  for  our  sakes  or  for  the 
sakes  of  the  English  XJnivei'sities  that  we  desire  to  send  our 
students  there  ?  Are  we  likely  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
Universities  by  declaring,  beforehand,  that  we  have  the 
intentions  of  "  powerfully  affecting  them  "  by  presenting 
to  them  "  nn  example  of  Catholic  education  and  dis- 
cipline," and  "  exercising  a  powerful  influence  in  counter- 
acting the  downward  tendency  of  our  modern  University 
education?"  And  are  we  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
win  the  approbation] of  Catholics  for  our  "scheme"  by 
representing  it  as  a  transaction  in  which  the  chief  moral 
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gain  is  certainly  not  on  our  side,  but  on  that  of  the 
Universities?  The  tendency  of  modern  University 
education  is  "  downward,"  but  the  presence  of  a  Catholic 
hall  might  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  counteracting 
it.  This  is  surely  a  very  alarming  point  of  view  of  the 
matter,  if  it  be  true  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  on  both  sides. 
Surely  no  Catholic  parent  will  sacrifice  his  own  son  in 
order  to  help  in  arresting  the  downward  tendencies  of  the 
two  Universities.  ''  Fiat  experiraentum  in  corpore  vili ! " 
In  proceeding  myself  to  discuss  the  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  one  at 
present  thinks  of  defending  the  principle  of  sending 
Catholic  students  to  Protestant  colleges  or  halls.  Those 
Catholic  parents  who  have  done  so  would,  perhaps,  be  as 
little  disposed  as  any  one  to  defend,  on  principle,  what 
they  have  done  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  Dublin  Reviewer  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
"  hardly  is  there  to  be  found  any  atmosphere  more  power- 
ful [than  that  of  the  two  Universities]  to  transform  and 
to  assimilate  those  who  live  in  it  to  its  own  properties." 
And  "  it  is  obvious  that  a  Catholic  youth,  isolated  in  a 
Ppotestant  college,  without  a  chapel  or  director,  or 
religious  instruction,  or  the  example  of  Catholic  com- 
panions, must  be  less  able  to  resist  the  influences  of  the 
anti-Catholic  atmosphere  to  which  he  is  exposed  all  day 
long  from  the  whole  system  and  actions  of  the  college." 
The  question  is  only  of  placing  the  Catholic  student  in 
"  a  hall  or  college  founded  for  Catholics  only,  under 
the  government  of  a  Catholic  president  or  fellows,  with 
Catholic  discipline  and  instruction,  and  all  the  helps  of 
a  spiritual  life, — daily  mass,  confession,  communion,  fasts, 
and  festivals."  This  is  the  only  thing  which  I  defend, 
and  it  is  what  the  Dublin  Reviewer  in  fact,  though  not 
formally,  opposes  by  a  series  of  arguments  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine. 

c  2 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  as  well  at  once  to  state  that, 
although  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  the  two  Universities,  it  is 
at  Oxford  that  I  distinctly  advocate  the  creation  of  a 
Catholic  college  or  hall.  If,  as  I  trust,  the  question  is 
destined  not  to  remain  in  the  abstract  state,  but  to  take 
a  definite  and  concrete  form,  all  our  forces  should  be 
concentrated  on  a  definite  point.  We  could  not  at 
present  aff'ord  to  divide  our  students  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  choice  of  Universities  the  whole  of 
the  present  movement  has,  from  causes  into  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire,  from  the  first  distinctly  and  per- 
sistently pointed  to  Oxford  rather  than  to  Cambridge. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  plan  which  I 
advocate  is  not  yet  a  possible  one,  and  that  I  am  only 
arguing  against  those  Catholics  who  wish  to  prevent  its 
ever  becoming  possible. 

My  own  reason  for  advocating  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
college  or  hall  at  Oxford  is  simply  this.  English 
University  education  is  by  no  means  free  from  grave 
defects,  but,  such  as  it  is,  and  considered  merely  as 
education,  it  is  not  only  the  best  and  highest  but  the 
only  education  of  a  really  superior  kind  which  is  practi- 
cally within  the  reach  of  Englishmen.  Although  indi- 
viduals may  afford  to  dispense  with  it,  it  is  certain  that 
any  body  of  men  excluded  from  it  will  be,  as  regards 
education  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  education,  in 
an  extremely  inferior  position  to  those  who  have  been 
able  to  profit  by  it.  The  only  question  can  be  whether 
the  advantages  of  an  Oxford  education  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  something  infinitely 
more  precious  to  a  Catholic  than  any  of  these  advantages. 
Most  thoroughly  do  I  agree  with  the  Dublin  Reviewer  in 
asserting  that  no  amount  of  intellectual  culture  or  social 
advantage  can  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  the  least 
measure  of  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith    and  Catholic 
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morality.  But  I  am  not  the  less  thoroughly  convinced, 
and  that  by  the  Reviewer's  own  arguments  as  well  as  by 
my  own  reflections,  that  it  is  impossible  to  appeal  to  any 
principle  as  conclusive  against  a  Catholic  college  or  hall 
at  Oxford  which  would  not,  if  consistently  applied,  be 
equally  conclusive  against  habits  and  principles  which  have 
received  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  Church  in  every 
age  of  its  existence.  If  the  subject  were  now  being 
treated  for  the  first  time  it  would  have  seemed  more 
philosophical  to  discuss  the  different  objections  which 
might  be  raised  against  the  Oxford  scheme  in  a  somewhat 
different  order  from  that  in  which  they  are  presented  by 
the  Reviewer.  It  is,  however,  far  better  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  to  adhere  to  an  order  which  I  find  laid  down 
for  me,  and  this  I  shall  do  even  at  the  expense  of  being 
occasionally  forced  to  repeat  the  same  argument,  or  to 
reserve  a  more  complete  reply  for  a  more  convenient  place. 
1.  The  Reviewer  begins  by  acknowledging  the  importance 
of  intellectual  culture,  but  asserting  "  that  it  is  the  mission 
and  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  such  intellectual 
culture  within  its  own  unity.  The  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  creations  of  the  Church,  and  what  it 
has  created  it  may  create  again."  This  is  certainly  most 
important  if  it  be  true,  but  where  is  the  proof  of  it  ? 
When  our  blessed  Lord  gave  his  Apostles  the  commission 
to  teach  all  nations,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  understood 
the  commission  as  having  any  reference  to  secular  know- 
ledge. We  have  never  heard  that  any  promise  of  Divine 
guidance  has  been  attached  to  the  Church  with  reference 
to  such  knowledge ;  and  yet,  without  such  a  promise,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  duty  of  providing  the  intellectual 
culture  formed  upon  it  could  have  been  fulfilled.  Eccle- 
siastical history  proves  that  the  secular  knowledge  of  the 
Church  has  never  been  in  advance,  but  has  generally 
followed,  in  the  wake  of  purely  human,  and  often  anti- 
Christian  science.     There  was  indeed  a  time,  and  a  most 
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disastrous  time  it  was  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  the 
world,  when  all  the  secular  knowledge  which  had  not 
utterly  perished  in  the  deluge  of  barbarism  was  preserved 
in  the  schools  of  its  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  But 
the  amount  of  this  knowledge  was  wretchedly  small ;  and, 
small  as  it  was,  was  for  the  most  part  of  heathen,  not  of 
Christian,  origin.  It  had  not  been  preserved  for  its  own 
sake,  but  on  account  of  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be 
applied  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Let  me  not  be  accused 
of  thinking  irreverently  of  the  Church  of  God  when  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  it  could  have  failed  in  any  mission 
or  duty  entrusted  to  it ;  and  it  must  certainly  be  considered 
as  having  failed  if  the  mission  of  teaching  secular  know- 
ledge to  mankind  be  attributed  to  it.  When  enemies  of 
the  Church  point  out  the  superior  civilization  of  certain 
Protestant  over  certain  Catholic  countries,  our  wisest 
apologists  reply  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  teach 
faith  and  morals,  and  to  save  souls, — not  to  inculcate  the 
precepts  of  liberal  government  or  of  enlightened  political 
economy.  They  make  no  scruple  of  allowing  that  the 
children  of  this  world  may  in  their  generation  be  wiser 
than  the  children  of  Light.  Other  apologists,  it  is  true, 
are  quite  ready  to  meet  their  opponents  on  the  very  ground 
which  the  latter  have  chosen,  and  to  maintain  that  Spain, 
for  instance,  was  far  more  prosperous  under  the  execrable 
yoke  of  the  Inquisition  than  England  has  been  under  Parlia- 
mentary Government.  The  same  apologists  would  no  doubt 
gladly  sweep  away  as  worthless  rubbish  all  the  contributions 
to  human  science  which  have  for  the  last  three  centuries 
been  made  by  learned  men  external  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  with  apologists  of  this  kind  the  less  we 
have  to  do  the  better,  whether  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  secular  knowledge  or  to  that  of  civilization. 
The  Church  is  as  little  directly  concerned  with  the  one 
question  as  with  the  other.  When  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  creations  of 
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the  Church,  and  that  what  it  created  once  it  may  create 
again,  we  must  not  be  dupes  of  the  equivocal  use  of  the 
two  terms  "  Catholic  Church  "  and  "  create."  To  create 
is  in  reality  to  make  out  of  nothing.  A  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  England  would,  at  the  present  day,  be  a  very 
near  approadi  to  a  creation  ex  nihilo.  But  such  was  not 
the  case  with  the  creation  either  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge. 
They  were  not  made  out  of  nothing,  but  grew  up  out  of 
all  the  countless  elements  which  flowed  into  them  as 
homes  and  centres  of  the  intellectual  activity  not  only  of 
England,  but  of  Christendom.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Church  could,  if  it  had  the  same  elements  at  its  dis- 
posal as  it  once  had,  create  what  it  once  created :  but 
where  are  these  elements  ?  But  I  am  forgetting  that 
there  is  also  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  this  use  of  the  word 
"  Church."  Is  it  strictly  true  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  the  creations  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  It  is  true 
indeed  in  this  sense,  that  the  Church  was  co-extensive 
with  English  society.  But  the  Universities  of  England, 
like  those  of  Italy  and  France,  owe  their  origin  to  that 
revival  of  life  in  Europe  which  is  so  visible  in  every 
department  of  thought  and  action  after  the  eleventh 
century.  And  to  the  intellectual  revival  to  which  Univer- 
sities particularly  owe  their  origin,  not  only  the  study  of 
the  civil  law  and  of  heathen  literature,  but  the  eflForts  of 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heretics,  largely  contributed. 
Peter  Lombard  was  a  disciple  of  Abelard ;  and  the  philo- 
sophy which  obtained  supremacy  for  centuries  in  the 
schools  was  that  of  the  "  wretched  "*  Aristotle,  which  had 
been  anathematized  by  a  consensus  of  the  greatest  Fathers 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  intellectual  movement 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Mediseval  Universities  was  not 
a  Catholic  movement  any  more  than  the  movement  in 
more  recent  times  in  behalf  of  the  physical  sciences.     It 

*  Tertulliau. 
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ouly  became  so  through  the  active  participation  in  it  of 
the  most  eminent  Catholic  thinkers  of  their  day,  some  of 
them  men  gifted  with  very  high  philosophical  powers. 
But  to  say  that  Oxford  was  a  creation  of  the  "  Church," 
means,  if  it  means  anything  which  is  not  historically 
false,  that  all  the  learning,  human  and  Divine,  which 
existed  in  England  at  that  period  was  concerned  in  bring- 
ing it  into  existence,  nurturing  it  in  its  infancy,  and 
promoting  its  growth  and  maturity ;  and  that  not  in  the 
heart  of  a  population  hostile  to  the  Church,  but  of  a 
most  intensely  Catholic  society.  Is  this  what  would  be 
meant  by  a  "  creation  "  of  the  "  Church  "  at  the  present 
day? 

"  The  Church  of  the  first  ages,"  it  is  added,  "  used  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  so  long  as  it  had  none 
of  its  own.  But  the  first  moment  it  could  form  true 
Christian  and  Catholic  schools,  the  Church  withdrew  its 
sons  from  all  contact  with  an  anti-Catholic,  or  even  an 
un-Catholic  teaching." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  concede  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  statement,  and  inquire  how  far  it  bears  upon  the  ques- 
tion we  are  discussing.  I  do  not  know  at  what  date  the 
B^viewer  supposes  Catholic  youth  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from  all  contact  with  un-Catholic  teaching;  but  this  date 
must,  at  any  rate,  be  placed  long  after  the  time  in  which 
the  Boman  world  was  supposed  to  have  become  Christian. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  draw  any  inference  in 
favour  of  his  own  position  from  the  parallel  which  he 
wishes  to  institute  between  ancient  and  modern  times  of 
the  Church,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  Catho- 
licism was  the  dominant  religion  of  the  British  empire  at 
the  present  day.  The  parallel  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  simply 
favourable  to  my  own  position; 

The  truth  is  that  the  Reviewer's  statement,  in  the  sense 
at  least  in  which  he  understands  it,  is  wholly  unhistorical ; 
and  I  appeal  to  you  whether  it  is  not  so. 
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"  In  the  early  ages,"  you  have  told  us,''^  "  the  Church 
sanctioned  her  children  in  frequenting  the  heathen  schools 
for  the  acquisition  of  secular  accomplishments ;  where,  as 
no  one  can  doubt,  evils  existed,  at  least  as  great  as  can 
attend  on  mixed  education  now.  The  gravest  Fathers 
recommended  for  Christian  youth  the  use  of  Pagan 
masters ;  the  most  saintly  bishops  and  most  authoritative 
doctors  had  been  sent  by  Christian  parents  to  Pagan  lecture- 
halls."  And  the  language  of  the  very  Christian  Fathers 
who  are  known  to  have  been  the  most  intolerant  of  error  f 

*  "  Discourses  on  University  Education,"  p.  18. 

t  You  refer  in  a  note  for  evidence  to  a  work  of  the  Abbe 
Lalanne,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  The  original  autho- 
rities, however,  are  very  accessible.  The  histories  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  St.  Basil,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  are 
known  to  all.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  more  striking  testimony 
to  tlie  real  feeling  of  the  early  Christians  than  that  of  a  ^v^iter 
who  might  beforehand  have  been  expected  to  take  an  almost 
fanatically  rigorous  view  of  the  question.  TertuUian,  in  his 
treatise  on  Idolatry,  most  decidedly  condemns  schoolmasters  and 
other  professors  of  learning  as  being  "  akin  to  idolatry  in  many 
shapes."  The  schoolmaster  must  proclaim  the  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  observe  their  solemn  rites  and  festivals.  "  The  very 
first  payment  from  a  new  scholar  he  devoteth  to  the  honour  and 
the  name  of  Minerva,  so  that,  though  he  be  unprofaned  by  any 
idol,  yet  in  words  he  may  be  said  to  eat  of  that  which  is  oftered 
to  an  idol."  He  must  catch  at  New  Year's  gifts,  and  the  feasts 
of  the  seven  hills,  and  of  the  winter  solstice,  and  must  demand  all 
the  presents  pertaining  to  that  of  Caristia.  And  TertuUian  asks 
with  indignation — "  Who  will  suppose  that  these  things  befit  a 
Christian,  save  he  who  shall  think  that  they  are  befitting  also  for 
one  who  is  not  a  schoolmaster  ? "  But  while  thus  protesting 
against  the  profession  of  schoolmasters  as  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  he  most  carefully  abstains  from  applying  his  argu- 
ment to  those  who  frequent  the  schools.  His  doctrine  is  this : — 
No  Christian  is  obliged  to  teach,  but  a  liberal  education  is  indis- 
pensable for  Christians  as  well  as  for  others,  and  if  a  Christian  is 
well  grounded  in  his  religion,  he  runs  no  risk  from  the  teaching  of 
his  master.  "  Ask  whether  he  committeth  idolatry  who  catechizeth 
concerning  idols  !  But  when  the  beUever  learneth  these  things,  if 
he  already  understandeth  what  he  is,  he  neither  receiveth  them, 
nor  alloweth  them  ;  much  more  if  he  hath  long  understood.  And 
even  when  he  hath  but  begun  to  understand,  he  must  needs  first 
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shows  how  utterly  foreign  to  their  minds  would  have  been 
the  principle  which  the  Dublin  Reviewer  assumes  to  be 
the  only  possible  one  for  Catholics  to  admit. 

2.  It  is  feared  that  the  anti-CathoUc  atmosphere  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  cannot  fail  to  be  secretly  injurious  to  the 

understand  that  which  he  hath  first  learned — that  is,  the  things 
concerning  God  and  the  Faith.  Wherefore  he  will  cast  away 
these  things,  and  receive  them  not,  and  will  be  as  'safe  as  one  who 
kno^vingly  received  poison  from  one  who  knoweth  it  not,  and  doth 
not  drink  it."— (Oxford  Tr.,  pp.  232, 238.)  The  idea  of  interdicting 
the  use  of  heathen  schools  to  Cliristians  in  consequence  of  any 
apprehension  of  danger  to  faith  and  morals  never  occurred  to  the 
uncompromising  TertuUian.  If  no  writer  in  Christian  antiquity 
has  ever  surpassed  TertulUan  in  zeal  against  Paganism  and  laxity 
of  every  kind,  no  zeal  against  heresy  has  ever  exceeded  that  of 
St.  Jerome.  Yet  the  latter  father  held  the  doctrine  of  TertuUian, 
that  a  solid  grounding  in  the  true  faith  is  the  real  antidote  against 
false  teaching.  No  one  has  more  frequently  or  more  loudly  pro- 
claimed his  obligations  to  heterodox  writer's.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently quoted  than  Catholics  as  authorities  in  his  Commentaries. 
It  is  worth  while  to  read  an  entire  letter  of  his  (tom.  i.,  p.  518, 
ed.  Vallarsi)  in  vindication  of  his  right  to  profit  by  the  labours  of 
heterodox  teachers.  The  principle  which  he  maintains  is — "  Nee 
bonis  adversariorum  si  honesti  quid  habuerint  detmhendum  est, 
nee  amicorum  laudanda  sunt  vitia,  et  unumquodque  non  person- 
arum  sed  rerum  pondeve  judicandum  est."  "  Dum  essem  juvenis," 
he  tells  us,  "  miro  discendi  ferebar  ardore,  nee  juxta  quorumdam 
praesumtionem,  ipse  me  docui.  Apollinarium  Laodiceuum  audivi 
Antiochise  frequenter  et  colui :  et  quum  me  in  Sanctis  Scripturis 
erudiret,  nunquam  illius  contentiosum  super  sensu  dogma  suscepi. 
Jam  canis  spargebatur  caput,  et  magistmm  potius  quam  disci- 
pulum  decebat.  Perrexi  tamen  Alexandriam,  audivi  Didymum 
[an  Origenist  whose  (lodrincs  St.  Jerome  considered  impious  and 
poisonous] ;  in  multis  ci  gratias  ego.  Quod  nescivi,  didici ;  quod 
Bcibam,  illo  docente,  non  perdide."  From  Alexandria  he  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  where,  after  great  trouble,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  Jewish  teacher.  And  if  it  be  right,  he  says,  to 
execrate  any  one,  "  miro  odio  adversor  circumcisos."  They  still 
continue  in  their  synagogues  of  Satan  to  persecute  Jesus  Christ. 
And  yet  he  asks — "  Objiciat  mihi  quispiam  cur  hominem  Judajum 
habuerim  prajceptorem  ?  "  Of  his  education  by  celebrated  heathen 
teachers  he  frequently  speaks,  but  never  with  a  shade  of  suspicion 
that  his  parents  had  acted  unwisely  in  trusting  him  to  un-Catholic 
hands. 
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faith  and  morals  of  the  CathoHc  students.  The  ease  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  quoted  as  having  been  fatal  to 
most  of  the  Catholic  students  who  have  been  educated 
there;  and  it  is  argued  h  fortiori,  that  if  such  has  been  the 
effect  of  Trinity  College  upon  those  who  had  every  help 
to  resist  it,  what  takes  place  at  Dublin,  with  almost 
every  check  to  counteract  it,  may  be  reasonably  predicted 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  everything  is  intensely 
anti-Catholic,  and  the  anti-Catholic  spirit  dominant  and 
in  a  manner  irresistible. 

Here,  again,  I  am  obliged  to  say  it,  the  Reviewer 
appears  to  me  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  parallel 
which  he  wishes  to  draw  between  a  Catholic  student  at 
Trinity  College  and  one  in  a  Catholic  college  or  hall  at 
Oxford.  The  true  parallel  to  a  student  at  Trinity  College 
is  a  student  belonging  to  a  Protestant  college  at  Oxford. 
It  is  desired,  as  the  Reviewer  is  fully  aware,  to  send  our 
students  only  to  '^  a  hall  or  college  founded  for  Catholics 
only,  under  the  government  of  a  Catholic  president  and 
tutors,  with  Catholic  discipline  and  instructions,  and  all 
the  helps  of  the  spiritual  life — daily  mass,  confession, 
communion,  fasts,  and  festivals."  None  of  these  safe- 
guards are  to  be  found  at  Trinity  College,  and  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  a  Catholic  student  there  can 
be  said  to  have  "  almost  every  check  to  counteract "  the 
evil  to  which  he  is  exposed.  The  mere  existence  of 
Catholic  churches  in  the  city  of  Dublin  cannot  be  called 
a  check;  nor  does  it  follow  that  because  Dublin  is  one  of 
the  most  energetically  Catholic  cities  in  the  world  that 
any — the  least  part — of  its  pious  energy  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  student  of  Trinity  College.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  knowledge  on  this  point  is  more  precise 
than  mine,  but  my  Irish  friends  find  it  impossible  to 
specify  a  single  intellectual  influence  as  existing  in  Dublin 
which  could  be  described  as  Catholic.  The  spiritual 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  a  Catholic  college 
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at  Oxford,  would  be  immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  a 
student  left  to  himself,  either  within  the  walls  of  Trinity 
College,  or  in  private  lodgings  in  Dublin.  The  Reviewer 
also  forgets  what  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
all  the  daily  lectures  at  Trinity  College  are  delivered  by 
Protestant  teachers  ;  whereas  the  daily  lectures  in  a 
Catholic  college  at  Oxford  would  be  delivered  by  Catholic 
tutors.  The  parallel,  therefore,  which  is  sought  to  be 
established  between  a  Catholic  college  at  Oxford  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  inference  which  is 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  it,  are  alike  inadmissible. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  faith  and  morals  of  a  student 
in  a  Catholic  college  at  Oxford  would  be  exposed  are 
precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  those  to  which  he  is  sure  to 
be  subjected  whether  he  is  sent  there  or  no.  This  is  to  be 
carefully  remembered  when  the  dangers  which  assail  youth 
at  the  Universities  are  enumerated.  It  is  extremely  fal- 
lacious, but  not  the  less  extremely  common,  to  argue  as  if 
we  had  the  choice  between  keeping  young  people,  on  the 
one  hand,  free  from  all  grave  peril,  and  exposing  them,  on 
the  other,  to  the  most  terrible  dangers.  We  cannot  and 
we  do  not  keep  them  free  from  peril.  Perils  have  begun 
to  assail  them  long  before  the  age  at  which  they  are  fit  for 
University  life,  and  will  infallibly  assail  them  with  all 
possible  force  as  soon  as  they  have  become  their  own 
masters.  It  is  at  a  very  early  age  that  the  majority  of 
English  Catholic  youths  of  the  middle  class  are  forced 
practically  to  become  their  own  masters,  and  the  sole 
protectors  of  their  faith  and  morals.  They  are  thrown  by 
the  duties  and  occupations  of  life  into  the  society  of  young 
persons  of  a  different  religion,  and  often  of  very  question- 
able morality.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  its  degree  of 
young  men  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  it  is  better  for  them  to  pass  from  the  constraint 
imposed  upon  them  at  home,  or  at  school,  to  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  the  world  through  an  intermediate 
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stage,  ill  whicli  this  freedom  is  tempered  by  powerful 
Catholic  safeguards,  or  to  dispense  with  such  an  inter- 
mediate stage  altogether.  The  notion  of  keeping  young 
men  at  Oscott  or  Ushaw  till  the  age  of  twenty-two 
does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  You  know  that  a  young 
man  is  destined  to  swim  for  his  life,  and  you  fear  that 
he  will  be  drowned ;  but  you  think  the  best  preparation 
for  him  is  to  keep  him  upon  dry  land  while  you  teach 
him  the  art  of  swimming,  and  you  carefully  prevent 
his  getting  into  the  water  until  the  moment  arrives  in 
which  you  have  no  longer  any  power  to  control '  his 
movements. 

3.  To  the  dangers  of  unbelief  and  immorality  the 
Reviewer  adds  that  of  worldliness.  He  agrees  with  those 
who  think  'Hhere  is  evidence  enough  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  English  Protestant  society  upon  the  Catholics 
who  court  it  or  live  much  in  it.  They  believe  that  the 
fidehty  of  Catholics  showed  more  brightly  a  generation 
ago,  through  the  darkness  of  the  penal  laws  and  of  social 
exile,  than  now  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  They 
are  not  anxious,  therefore,  to  see  the  rising  Catholic 
youth  brought  under  those  influences  which  dazzle  and 
unman  their  elders,  at  an  age  when  they  are  least  able  to 
discern  and  to  resist  them."  Now,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  think  or  speak  lightly  of  any  of  the  impediments 
to  Christian  piety  or  perfection;  but  before  acquiescing  in 
such  an  objection,  it  is  well  to  inquire  what  is  its  full 
bearing  ?  To  say  nothing  of  its  starting  from  a  suppo- 
sition which  I  know  to  be  wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  an  eminently  unpractical  character. 
It  seems  to  assume  that  the  demon  of  worldliness  can  be 
kept  out  by  shutting  one  door  against  him,  whilst  ever  so 
many  others  remain  open.  Can  you  prevent  a  youth  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one  from  frequenting  the  society  of  his 
father's  friends,  and  being  fascinated  by  their  follies  and 
vices?     You  will  not  allow  a  Catholic  gentleman  to  be 
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sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  will  be  under  strict  religious 
discipline  and  training;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  will  be 
sent  to  "Woolwich,  or  perhaps  directly  into  the  army,  or  be 
made  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  get  into  one  of  the 
West-end  offices,  or  follow  an  English  minister  to  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  Vienna, — every  one  of  which  situations  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  more  full  of  peril  to  his  soul  than 
that  from  which  you  would  exclude  hira.  Will  the 
Reviewer  consent  to  extend  the  conclusions  of  the  argu- 
ment involved  in  his  objection  to  these  and  other  situations 
which  might  be  mentioned  ?  Where  will  he  stop,  and  why  ? 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  logically  stop 
short  of  absurdities  which  I  had  rather  not  allude  to;  but 
at  all  events,  his  argument,  if  consistently  applied,  tells 
against  every  University  frequented  by  young  men  of 
birth  and  wealth,  and  that  in  Catholic  as  mcII  as  in 
Protestant  countries.  Young  men  naturally  seek  the 
society  of  their  equals,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  they 
should  ape  the  conduct  of  their  elders.  I  am  very  far 
from  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  peculiar  evils  which  exist 
in  Protestant  society,  and  which  are  to  be  found  to  some 
extent  in  Catholic  society  also,  in  England.  But  society 
is  nowhere  perfect :  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  ever  at 
enmity  with  God,  and  the  profession  of  Catholicism  is 
by  itself  no  safeguard  against  this  spirit.  We  may  look 
in  vain  for  a  nation  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  world  is 
one  whit  better  than  it  is  in  England.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  write  eloquently  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  truly  of 
the  purely  devout  Catholic  feeling  of  this  or  that  country 
at  particular  moments.  But  the  authentic  memoirs  of 
great  or  otherwise  remarkable  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
personages  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the  picture  with  details  of 
quite  another  character — and  so  do  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  The  Church  would  undoubtedly  have  put  its 
solemn  ban  upon  every  flourishing  University  in  the  coun- 
tries which  professed  its  faith,  if  it  had  seen  right  to  act 
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according  to    the    spirit    of   the  argument  we   are  now 
considering. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  that 
the  Reviewer  speaks  of  training  youths  by  a  higher 
literary  and  scientific  discipline,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  at  Oscott  or  Ushaw.  The  proposal  seems 
to  me  fraught  with  danger  to  those  great  Catholic 
schools,  as  applying  them  to  uses  for  which  they  were  not 
destined.  If  anything  like  real  University  training  be 
intended,  a  relaxation  of  discipline  must  be  admitted  for  a 
particular  class  of  students,  and  this  must  have  a  most 
pernicious  eifect  upon  the  other  students,  particularly  on 
those  approaching  them  in  age.  And  if  no  such  relax- 
ation be  admitted  the  moral  results  to  the  whole  school 
will  probably  be  even  worse  than  under  the  other  alter- 
native, whilst  the  higher  education  will  be  deprived  of  at 
least  one  (but  I  believe  of  many)  of  its  most  valuable 
elements. 

4.  "The  whole  argument,^^  continues  the  Reviewer, 
"  so  elaborately  and  eloquently  developed  by  Dr.  Newman, 
in  his  Lectures  on  University  Education,  applies  with  direct 
force  to  this  subject."  I  think  it  does,  but  that  the 
Reviewer  does  not  apply  it  correctly.  I  not  only  admit 
your  principle  in  all  its  fulness,  but  am  ready  to  contend 
earnestly  in  behalf  of  it.  "  All  the  diflferent  branches  of 
knowledge  are  connected  together  by  an  internal  sym- 
pathy, they  form  one  whole,  and  are  complements  of  each 
other."  "  Religious  Truth  is  not  only  a  portion,  but  a 
condition,  of  general  knowledge."  "  It  is  of  unutterable 
importance  and  supreme  influence"  in  its  bearing  on 
other  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  "  if  it  is  not  allowed 
to  occupy  its  own  territory,  adjacent  sciences,  nay, 
sciences  which  are  quite '  foreign  to  Theology,  will  take 
possession  of  it."  The  necessary  conclusion  of  all  this 
is,  that  "Education  must  not  be  disjoined  from  Religion, 
or  that  Mixed  Schools  are  constructed  on  a  false  idea." 
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This  is  the  "main  principle^*  which  is  so  elaborately  and 
eloquently  developed  in  your  Lectures.  Your  argument 
is  throughout  directed  against  "schemes  of  Education 
from  which  Ivcligion  is  altogether,  or  almost,  excluded." 
Your  antagonists  are  those  who  would  advocate  "  the 
project  of  teaching  secular  knowledge  in  the  University 
Lecture-room,  and  remanding  religious  knowledge  to  the 
parish  priest,  the  Catechism,  and  the  parlour/'  who  would 
wish  to  omit  from  among  the  subjects  of  University 
education  "that  system  of  revealed  facts  and  principles 
which  constitutes  the  Catholic  Faith,''  to  blot  out  which 
you  justly  describe  as  "  nothing  short  of  unravelling  the 
web  of  University  Education,  It  is,  according  to  the 
Greek  proverb,  to  take  the  Spring  from  out  the  year; 
it  is  to  imitate  the  preposterous  proceeding  of  those 
tragedians  who  represented  a  drama  with  the  omission 
of  its  principal  part."  This  is  the  one  argument  of  those 
admirable  Lectures ;  and  though  it  of  course  implies  the 
notion  of  an  ideal  University,  in  which  nothing  but 
Truth,  religious  and  secular,  should  be  taught,  no  teachers 
employed,  no  books  studied  from  whose  influence  false- 
hood or  moral  injury  could  be  derived ;  though  the  very 
aim  of  the  Lectures  was  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
Catholic  University  which  should  approach  as  closely  as 
possible  to  this  ideal,  your  readers  ought  not  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  exquisite  good  sense  which  never  allows 
you  to  confound  the  ideal  with  the  real,  or  to  insist  upon 
that  as  possible,  or  even  desirable,  under  all  circumstances 
which  is  the  best  and  most  desirable  in  the  abstract. 
"  Necessity,"  you  have  told  us,  "  has  no  law,  and  expedi- 
ence is  often  one  form  of  necessity.  It  is  no  principle 
■with  sensible  men,  of  whatever  cast  of  opinion,  to  do 
always  what  is  abstractedly  best.  Where  no  direct  duty 
forbids,  we  may  be  obliged  to  do,  as  being  best  under 
circumstances,  what  we  murmur  and  rise  against  while 
we  do  it.     We  see  that  to  attempt  more  is  to  effect  less ; 
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that  we  must  accept  so  much,  or  gain  notliing ;  and  so 
perforce  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  what  we  would  have  far 
otherwise,  if  we  could.  Thus  a  mixed  education  may, 
in  a  particular  place  or  time,  be  the  least  of  evils."  If 
such  be  the  moderation  with  which  you  speak  of  the  very 
system  against  which  your  attacks  are  directed,  I  am  sure 
we  shall  look  in  vain  throughout  your  Lectures  for  a  con- 
demnation of  a  plan  which  takes  for  granted  the  whole 
principle  for  which  you  contend,  and  which,  so  far  from 
excluding  religion  from  education,  desires  to  make  the 
Catholic  religion  the  basis  of  the  most  powerful  system  of 
education  as  yet  possible  in  this  country — the  collegiate 
system  of  our  old  Universities. 

The  Dublin  Reviewer  applies  your  argument  in 
asserting  that  "  not  only  would  all  history  and  philosophy 
be  anti-Catholic  as  delivered  from  the  chairs  of  Anglican 
professors,  but  that  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  history  or  philosophy  if  withdrawn  from  the  light  and 
guidance  of  Catholic  theology.  Whatever,  then,  be  the 
lectures  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  Catholic  hall,  the 
teaching  of  the  University  and  the  examinations  which  in 
the  end  determine  the  course  of  study,  would  inevitably 
penetrate  into  the  College,  and  prevail  over  any  individual 
teacher." 

This  appears  to  me  (and,  I  think,  will  appear  to  you) 
to  give  the  reader  a  radically  erroneous  notion  of  the 
relative  forces  in  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  pro- 
fessorial and  collegiate  systems.  The  constitution  of  the 
University  is  such  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  teaching 
is  carried  on  through  the  Colleges,  and  unless  the  tutors 
are  greatly  below  the  requirements  of  the  day,  the  whole 
training  of  the  students  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  hands. 
Wherever  the  influence  of  the  College  tutors  has  declined 
it  has  been  replaced,  not  by  that  of  the  professors,  but  of 
private  tutors.  The  examinations  determine  the  amount 
in  quantity  and  the  standard  in  quality,  but  not  at  all  the 
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religious,  political,  or  philosophical  colour,  of  the  informa- 
tion exacted  from  the  student.  No  one,  surely,  has  ever 
heard  that  a  High-Church  student  was  likely  to  dread 
presenting  himself  before  a  Low-Church  examiner,  except 
for  reasons  foreign  to  theology. 

It  is  really  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  prove  the 
notorious  fact  that  in  the  English  Universities  not  only  is 
the  College,  as  it  ever  should  be,  "  for  the  formation  of 
character,  intellectual  and  moral,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  for  the  improvement  of  the  individual,  for  the 
study  of  literature,  for  the  classics,  and  those  rudimental 
sciences  which  strengthen  and  sharpen  the  intellect ; "  but 
the  action  of  the  University  as  a  teacher  is  extremely 
feeble,  and  "the  Colleges  have  supreme  and  sovereign 
authority.''  *  Still,  it  may  be  asked,  if  Catholic  students  are 
forced  or  allowed  to  hear  any  lectures  from  non-Catholic 
teachers,  what  becomes  of  that  unity  of  knowledge,  that 
one  and  indivisible  philosophy  of  which  you  speak,  and 
which  is  the  aim,  as  all  philosophical  writers  are  agreed,  of 
liberal  education  ?  To  this  question  I  would  reply  with 
another  addressed  to  the  Dublin  Reviewer,  and  to  those 
who  agree  with  him, — "  Are  you  prepared,  not  only  to 
forbid  Catholic  students  to  hear  lectures  from  non- 
Catholic  teachers,  but  also  to  study  the  writings  of  non- 
Catholic  authors?  If,  as  M.  de  Maistre  says,  history 
since  the  Reformation  has  been  in  conspiracy  against  the 
Church ;  if,  as  you  say,  philosophy  has  since  Descartes 
[is  it  only  since  Descartes  ?]  to  a  wider  extent  than  is 
suspected  [?]  joined  in  the  conspiracy ;  if,  as  we  all  know, 
the  entire  tradition  of  our  literature  and  law  be  Protestant, 
will  you  forbid  your  University  students  the  study  of 
history,  philosophy,  law,  and  general  literature,  or,  at 
least,  confine  them  to  Catholic  books  or  expurgated 
editions  ?      If  you  do  not,  you  violate  the  principle  to 

*  Office  and  Work  of  Universities,  pp.  345,  346. 
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which  you  appeal  quite  as  much  as  if  you  allowed  the 
hearing  of  lectures  from  non-Catholic  professors :  if  you 
do  you  certainly  carry  the  principle  beyond  the  bounds 
which  Dr.  Newman  himself  has  laid  down  for  it."  You 
have,  in  fact,  everywhere  strenuously  contended  for  the 
principle,  that  the  student  was  to  be  trained  to  digest  the 
intellectual  food  which  is  offered  to  him,  in  opposition  to 
the  insane  principle  that  all  the  food  should  be  duly 
digested  by  the  teacher  before  it  is  crammed  into  the 
student.  And  as  to  the  wisdom  of  cutting  off  certain 
branches  of  knowledge,  I  appeal  to  the  following 
passage,  which  has  reference  to  literature  i—* 

"  If,  then,  a  University  is  a  direct  preparation  for  this  world, 
let  it  be  what  it  professes.  It  is  not  a  convent,  it  is  not  a  seminary  ; 
it  is  a  place  to  fit  men  of  the  world  for  the  world.  We  cannot 
possibly  help  them  from  plunging  into  the  world,  with  all  its  ways 
and  principles  and  maxims,  when  their  time  comes ;  but  we  can 
prepare  them  against  what  is  inevitable;  and  it  is  not  the  way  to 
learn  to  swim  in  troubled  waters,  never  to  have  gone  into  them . 
Proscribe  (I  do  not  merely  say  particular  authors,  particular  works, 
particular  passages,  but)  secular  literature  as  such ;  rub  out  from 
your  class-books  all  broad  manifestations  of  the  natural  man ; 
and  those  manifestations  are  waiting,  for  your  pupil's  benefit,  at 
the  very  doors  of  your  lecture-room  in  living  and  breathing 
substance.  They  will  meet  him  there  in  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  all  the  fascination  of  genius  or  of  amiableness.  To-day  a 
pupil,  to-morrow  a  member  of  the  great  world ;  to-day  confined  to 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  to-morrow  thrown  upon  Babel — thrown 
on  Babel  without  the  honest  indulgence  of  wit  and  humour  and 
imagination  ever  opened  to  him,  without  any  fastidiousness  of 
taste  wrought  into  him,  without  any  rule  given  him  for  discrimi- 
nating '  the  precious  from  the  vile,'  beauty  from  sin,  the  truth 
from  the  sophistry  of  nature,  what  is  innocent  from  what  is  poison. 
You  have  refused  him  the  masters  of  human  thought,  who  would 
in  some  sense  have  educated  him,  because  of  their  incidental  cor- 
ruption ;  you  have  shut  up  from  him  those  whose  thoughts  strike 
home  to  us,  whose  words  are  proverbs,  whose  names  are  indigenous 
to  all  the  world,  the  standard  of  their  own  mother  tongue,  and  the 
pride  and  boast  of  their  countrymen — Homer,  Ariosto,  Cervantes, 
Shakespeare — because  the  old  Adam  smelt  rank  in  them ;  and  for 


*  Discourses  on  University  Education,  p.  359. 
D  2 
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what  have  you  reserved  him  ?  You  have  given  him  '  a  liberty 
unto'  the  multitudinous  blasphemy  of  his  day;  you  have  made 
him  free  of  its  newspapers,  its  reviews,  its  magazines,  its  novels, 
ita  controversial  pamphlets,  of  its  parliamentary  debates,  its  law 
proceedings,  its  platform  speeches,  its  songs,  its  drama,  its  theatre, 
of  its  enveloping  stifling  atmosphere  of  death.  You  have  succeeded 
but  in  this — in  making  the  world  his  University." 

What  is  true  with  reference  to  literature  is  true, 
mutatis  mutandis,  with  reference  to  history,  philosophy, 
law,  and  physical  science.  I  have  known  Catholic  divines 
of  the  highest  authority  deliberately  sending  Catholic 
students  to  the  lectures  of  Ranke,  Trendelenburg,  and 
Liebig,  never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  the  students 
were  expected  to  learn  like  parrots  to  repeat  all  the  dicta 
of  their  teachers,  but  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
scientific  training  which  they  would  acquire  under  these 
teachers  would,  for  youths  thoroughly  grounded  in 
Christian  knowledge,  be  the  surest  safeguard,  the  most 
powerful  antidote  against  the  incidental  errors  or  personal 
tendencies  of  the  professors  themselves.  If  it  be  true 
that  history  has  for  some  hundred  years  been  in  con- 
spiracy against  the  Catholic  Church,  or  M.  de  Maistre's 
view  of  it,  the  difficulty  is  not  got  over  by  suppressing 
history,  or  parts  of  history,  or  "  Catholicizing "  it,  as  in 
the  French  translation  of  "  Ranke's  Popes,"  but  by  a  more 
perfect  application  of  the  historical  method. 

5,  6.  To  the  Reviewer's  fifth  reason  I  am  inclined  to 
say  transeat ;  and  to  his  sixth,  valeat  quantum.  His  fifth 
reason  is  a  rejoinder  to  those  who  believe  "  that  a  Catholic 
hall  would  teach  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
how  to  live,  or  leaven  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Universities." 
Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  indulging  in  this  hope, 
I  have  already  expressed  ray  unwillingness  to  rest  our 
cause  upon  it.  Nor  is  any  solid  reasoning  possible,  one 
way  or  the  other,  with  reference  to  "  the  opinion  that  the 
power  the  Catholic  Church  exercises  over  the  people  of 
England  comes  precisely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  separate 
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from  it,  not  raiugled  with  it,  or  dependent  upon  it ;"  and 
the  inference  that  "  a  Catholic  University  in  England 
would  powerfully  affect  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by 
its  more  perfect  order  and  discipline ;  and  that  men  who 
desire  the  welfare  of  their  sons  would  be  strongly  attracted 
to  a  University  of  which  Ushaw  and  Oscott  may  be  taken 
as  the  preludes."  But  when  we  are  further  assured  that 
"they  [Ushaw  and  Oscott]  are  the  living  witnesses  of 
what  Medieeval  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were,"  I  am  com- 
pelled, in  the  name  of  history  and  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Oscott  and  Ushaw  on  the 
other,  to  protest  against  a  blunder  which  involves  a  fatal 
confusion  of  ideas.  Mediaeval  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
great  Universities,  and  had  all  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages,* moral  and  intellectual,  which  are  peculiar  to 

*  Among  the  30,000  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  says 
Antony  a  "Wood,  "  a  company  of  varlets,  who  pretended  to  be 
scholars,  shuffled  themselves  in  and  did  act  much  villany  in  the 
University  by  thievinpf,  whoring,  quarrelling,  «fec.  They  lived 
under  no  discipline,  neither  had  they  tutors,  but  only  for  fashion's 
sake  would  sometimes  thrast  themselves  into  the  schools  at 
ordinary  lectures,"  &c. — (Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  vol.  i. 
p.  206.)  [The  number  may  be  grossly  exaggerated,  but  Hallam 
is  certainly  wrong  in  making  a  real  distinction  between  "  varlets  " 
and  "  scholars."  The  former  were  certainly  considered  as  scholars, 
though  they  little  deserved  the  name.]  A  little  further  on  we  are 
told  : — "  By  this  taillage  our  burghers  found  themselves  grieved ; 
80  also  the  scholars  in  this  respect;  namely,  by  the  prohibition 
they  received  from  their  accompanying  concubines ;  for  whereas 
divers  complaints  were  made  to  the  king  how  corrupted  the  youth 
were  in  that  respect  by  the  example,  as  'tis  thought,  of  the 
French,  who  as  yet  continued  in  the  University,"  &c.  (p.  217). 
This  is  the  very  period  at  which,  as  Wood  says,  "  St.  Thomas 
de  Cantalupo  came  to  the  University  to  be  initiated  in  academical 
learning.  For  at  this  time  our  mother  was  in  its  vigour,  and 
esteemed  by  all  as  great  a  school  of  virtue  and  learning  as  in  the 
whole  world,  and,  therefore,  the  common  nursery  of  the  chief 
nobility  of  England "  (p.  221).  See  the  pages  immediately  fol- 
lowing, describing  one  of  the  many  serious  riots  which  occur  in 
the  history.  The  students  used  to  carry  arms,  and  were  always 
ready    to    bring    their    bows    and   arrows   to   bear   upon  their 
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Universities.  Oscott  and  Ushaw  are  not,  and,  without 
ceasing  to  be  what  they  are,  never  can  be  Universities,  nor 
have  they  any  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  peculiar  to 
Universities.  The  mistake  of  the  Reviewer,  which  is  not  an 
uncommon  one,  probably  arises  from  reading  the  religious 
and  even  monastic  statutes  of  some  of  the  old  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  no  information  as  to  the 
University  itself  can  be  derived  from  these  statutes.  The 
College  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  power  hostile  to  the 
University,  of  which  it  is  at  all  events  the  corrective.  Do  not 
confound  things  so  essentially  different.     Say  at  once  that 

antagonists.  I  add  a  passage  from  your  "  Office  and  Work  of 
Universities,"  p.  338 : — "  Oxford  became  in  a  peculiar  way  a 
national  and  political  centre.  Not  only  in  vacations  and  term 
times  was  there  a  stated  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  academical 
youth,  but  messengers  posted  to  and  fro  between  Oxford  and  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  So  intimate  was 
this  connection  that  Oxford  became  a  sort  of  selected  arena  for 
the  conflicts  of  the  various  interests  of  the  nation,  and  a  serious 
University  strife  was  received  far  and  wide  as  the  presage  of  civil 
war : — 

"  Chronica  si  penses,  cum  pugnant  Oxonienses 
Post  paucos  menses  volat  ira  per  Angliginenses." 

Oxford  was  not  worse  than  other  Mediaeval  Universities.  Of 
Paris  Jacques  de  Vitry,  quoted  by  De  Boulay  (Hist.  Univ.  Paris. 
II.  p.  687),  says : — "  Meretrices  publica;  ubique  per  vicos  et 
plateas  civitatis  passim  ad  lupanaria  sua  clericos  transeuntes 
quasi  per  violentiam  pertrahebant.  ...  In  una  autem  et  eadem 
domo  schola?  erant  superius,  prostibula  inferius.  In  parte  sui^eriore 
jNIagistri  legebant,  in  inferiori  meretrices  officia  turpitudinis  exer- 
cebant.  Ex  una  parte  meretrices  inter  se  et  cum  lenonibus  liti- 
gabant :  ex  alia  parte  disputantes  et  contentiose  agentes  clerici 
proclamabant.  Quanto  autem  magis  superflui  et  in  expensis 
prodigi  sua  turpius  expendebant,  tanto  commendabantur  ampliua, 
et  fere  ab  omnibus  probi  ac  liberales  dicebantur."  And  yet,  as 
De  Boulay  says :  "  De  pietate  et  virtutibus  Magistorum  Parisien- 
aium  dubitare  non  potest,  qui  attenderit  ex  eorum  numero 
prodisse  summos  pontifices,  cardinales  mentis  conspicuos, 
archiepiscopos  et  episcopos  integritate  vita3  commendabiles, 
abbates  et  monachos  regularis  vita)  professione  sanctissimos, 
sacerdotes  denique  omnia  gradua  et  ordinis  perillustres." 
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Universities,  properly  so  called,  are  distasteful  to  you,  and 
incompatible  with  your  views  of  Catholicism ;  explain  to 
us  if  you  can  why  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  have  always  had  views  on  this  subject  more 
tolerant  than  your  own ;  but  do  not  advocate  the  cause  of 
Universities,  if  by  the  term  you  understand  something  quite 
different  from  what  history  recognizes  under  that  name. 

7,  8.  I  am  probably  to  blame  in  not  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Reviewer's  seventh  and  eighth 
reasons,  which  appear  to  me  both  to  deprecate  com- 
mitting the  Church  to  a  false  position.  "  The  risk,"  he 
thinks,  "to  a  number  of  individuals,'^  nay,  "the  loss  of 
any  number  of  individuals,  is  not  to  be  weighed  against 
the  danger  of  committing  the  Church  to  a  false  position." 
And  the  founding  a  Catholic  hall  at  Oxford  "  would  be  a 
public  and  authoritative  sanction,  and  even  invitation,  to 
Catholics  to  send  their  sons  to  Protestant  Universities. 
The  Church  itself  would  be  giving  the  impulse  in  that 
direction."  The  respected  writer  appears  to  me,  in  his 
reasoning,  perpetually  to  forget  the  importance  of  the 
categories.  "  What  the  Church  once  created,  it  may 
create  again;"  it  matters  not  whether  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  case  are  materially  altered,  the 

"  Quis,  quid,  ubi,  quibus  auxiliis,  cur,  quomodo,  qnando." 

So,  again,  if  the  Church  sanctions  the  sending  of 
Catholic  students  to  Oxford,  under  certain  definite  cofi- 
ditions,  it  will  give  its  sanction  to  the  practice  of  sending 
students  to  Protestant  Universities  constituted  differently 
from  Oxford,  and  without  those  very  conditions  upon 
which  alone  the  sanction  to  Oxford  has  been  granted.  I 
really  do  not  think  this  is  an  unfair  representation  of 
what  the  Reviewer's  argument  really  means. 

As  to  the  notion  of  the  false  position  entailed  upon  the 
Church  by  any  sanction  of  the  Oxford  scheme,  we  have 
only  to  remember  the  Reviewer's  own  admission   that 
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"  the  Churcli  of  the  first  ages  used  the  schools  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria/'  and  your  no  less  authoritative  state- 
ment that  "  in  the  early  ages  the  Church  sanctioned  her 
children  in  frequenting  the  heathen  schools  for  the 
acquisition  of  secular  accomplishments ;''  and  ask  whether 
it  is  likely  that  the  Church  would  have  refused  to  sanction 
institutions,  like  Catholic  halls,  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  the  faith  and  morality  of  her 
children,  had  such  institutions  been  possible  in  those 
days,  and  whether  such  a  sanction  would  have  placed  the 
Church  in  a  more  false  position  than  it  actually  was  if  the 
Keviewer's  hypothesis  be  true.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Church  of  God  is  not  afraid  of  such  positions  when  they 
are  manifestly  providential  and  cannot  be  avoided.  If 
judged  by  the  rules  of  a  narrow  logic,  its  whole  history, 
from  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  down  to  the  last  Concordat, 
is  one  scries  of  compromises  or  violations  of  principle,  and 
there  have  never  been  wanting  extreme  partisans  more 
zealous  for  Catholic  principle  than  the  Church  itself.  And 
I  must  confess  that  a  rigourism  such  as  the  Church  has 
never  yet  sanctioned,  and  which  quietly  contemplates  "  the 
risk  to  a  number  of  individuals/'  nay,  "  the  loss  of  any 
number  of  individuals,''  appears  to  me  likely  to  place  the 
Church  in  a  far  more  false  position  than  that  which  it 
would  occupy  by  following  another  course. 

9.  "  Such  a  course"  as  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
College  at  Oxford  would,  it  is  supposed,  "  indefinitely 
postpone  all  eiforts  towards  founding  purely  Catholic 
Colleges  for  higher  lay  education ;  a  work  absolutely 
needed  already,  and  becoming  every  day  more  urgently  and 
vitally  necessary  as  the  Church  expands  its  own  system, 
and  multiplies  its  members,  among  the  middle  classes." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
objection  without  more  precisely  understanding  the 
intended  nature  of  the  Colleges  in  question.  Are  they 
intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  University  educa- 
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tion  ?  If  they  are,  what  becomes  of  the  proposed 
Catholic  University,  which  would  stand  quite  as  much 
iu  their  way  ?  If  they  are  not,  I  cannot  see  how  a  College 
at  Oxford  can  interfere  with  their  foundation  and  success. 
The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  College  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  all  the 
Catholic  schools  of  the  country,  and  this  would  probably  be  a 
much  greater  advantage  than  the  foundation  of  new  colleges. 
10.  It  is  with  great  astonishment  that  I  find  the 
Reviewer  confounding  the  scheme  I  am  advocating,  and 
which  he  has  himself  elsewhere  accurately  described,  with 
that  of  mixed  education.  I  have  not  the  least  intention 
of  saying  a  word  or  indulging  a  thought  in  favour  of  "  an 
education  deprived  of  the  light  of  faith  and  the  guidance 
of  the  Church."  The  education  in  a  Catholic  College  at 
Oxford  would  not  be  confined  to  "  religious  instruction," 
as  the  Reviewer  says  or  implies,  but  would  embrace  the 
entire  secular  as  well  as  religious  training.  It  would  be 
as  Catholic  an  education  as  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  in 
the  Catholic  world.  The  question  about  attending  lectures 
of  non-Catholic  professors  is  not  only  not  a  closed 
question ;  it  is  one  on  which  the  Church  has  never  been 
asked  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  That  Christians  in  the 
early  ages  did  attend  such  lectures  we  have  already  seen. 
No  ecclesiastical  authority  ever  dreamed  of  protesting 
against  this  practice.  And  such  lectures  are  at  this  day 
attended  by  Catholics  iu  every  country  which  is  not  exclu- 
sively Catholic.  We  need  not  go  far  for  a  proof  of  this. 
When  did  the  Church  ever  interfere  with  military 
colleges?  Law  and  medicine  are  strictly  University 
studies,  and  may  easily  come  into  collision  with  theology. 
Is  it  desirable  that  Catholics  should  be  excluded  from  the 
medical  professions  in  this  country  ?  If  not,  it  is  certain 
that  they  must  attend  lectures  delivered  by  Protestants. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Ireland    is   attendance    on    certain    lectures    in    Trinity 
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College^  Dublin.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  general 
question  a  perfectly  open  one ;  it  is  one  which  could  not 
be  closed,  in  the  Reviewer's  sense,  without  the  most 
serious  consequences  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
Catholic  world.  And  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  is  too  strong  to  allow  me  to  fear  that  she  will  ever 
think  of  closing  it. 

11.  The  tendency  to  "Rationalism"  which  has  of  late 
become  so  apparent  in  the  Anglican  Church  is  considered 
as  furnishing  an  additional  reason  for  opposing  the 
creation  of  a  Catholic  College  at  one  of  the  old  Universities. 
Catholics,  it  is  said,  "  would  have  objected  to  the  sending 
of  their  sons  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  any  period  since 
the  Reformation,  when  the  Universities  were  at  their 
highest  point  of  Christian  belief.  How  much  more,  then, 
at  the  time  when  the  modern  spirit  of  cultivated  unbelief, 
in  the  form  of  criticism  and  philosophy,  has  not  only 
entered  but  established  itself,  so  as  to  be  the  predominant 
intellectual  tendency  of  the  more  studious  members  of 
the  Universities." 

At  the  imminent  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  I  am 
obliged  to  avow  that  I  am  unable  to  share  the  feelings 
with  which  many  English  Catholics  whom  I  sincerely 
respect  and  love,  most  of  them  converts  from  Protestant- 
ism, regard  the  growth  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  w  hat 
is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  called  Rationalism.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  in  the  estimation  of  old-fashioned 
Catholics  a  Protestant  of  "  the  school  of  Hooker,  Andrews, 
and  Laud,"  if  such  there  be,  is  not  as  such,  morally  or 
intellectually,  one  whit  nearer  to  the  Church  than  a  Pro- 
testant of  the  school  of  Dr.  Colenso.  He  may  hold 
doctrines  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  Catholic;  but, 
as  held  in  combination  with  other  doctrines,  help  to  form 
a  system  which  is  as  anti-Catholic  as  any  other  conceivable 
system.  Nay,  the  perfect  truth,  when  separately  taken, 
of  every  doctrine  in  a  system,  is  no  warrant  that   the 
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system  itself  may  not  be  utterly  hostile  to  the   truth. 
Prussic  acid  is  not  more  wholesome  because  it  is  composed 
of  precisely  the  same  chemical  elements  as  the  animal 
food  on  which  we    live,  than    common   salt,  which  is  a 
compound  of  two  deadly  poisons.     I  do  not  know  why 
the  Church  should  be  in  greater  fear  of  those  who  doubt 
the  Incarnation  than  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  in 
it,  yet  shrink  from  no  amount  of  blasphemy  against  the 
no    less    sacred    mystery  of    the  Holy   Eucharist.     Dr. 
Colenso's  views  of  Inspiration  are  not  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  definitions  of  the  Catholic  Church  than 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification.     And  I  must  say, 
frankly,  that  I  consider  Protestant  orthodoxy  as  offering, 
humanly  speaking,  far  greater  impediments  in  most  minds 
to  the  reception  of  religious  truths  than  what  is  called 
Rationalism.    It  is  not  without  reason  that  extremes  often 
meet ;  and  if  a  stage  of  scepticism  is  a  rare  antecedent  in 
this  country  to  a  conversion  to  Catholicism,  it  is  so  by  no 
means  in  other  countries ;  and  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  so 
in  England.     "  Rationalism  "  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  Protestant  principles.     Its  conclusions  are  materially 
false  because  its  data  are  false,  but  for  no  other  reason. 
As  a  logical  process  it   is   irreproachable.     It  is   quite 
natural  that  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  notion  of  deve- 
lopment should  see  in  the  difi*erent   phases  of  German 
"  Rationalism  "  a  mere  fortuitous  or  arbitrary  succession  of 
erroneous  doctrines.     Such  a  conception  is  radically  false. 
From  first  to  last  the  movement  in  Germany  has  been 
one  of  logical  necessity — not  of  cut-and-dried  syllogisms, 
but  of  that  no  less  irresistible  logic  which  has  its  expres- 
sion in  the  successive  judgments  of  one  generation  after 
another.     It  is  slower  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions  than 
the  logic  of  the  schools,  for  it  is  checked  at  each  step  by 
the  unconscious  conservatism  of  the  very  men  who  are 
considered  by  their  neighbours  as  revolutionists,  but  who, 
however  in  advance  they  may  be  of  their  own  age,  really 
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belong  to  that  age  and  to  it  alone.  But  the  legitimate 
inferences  are  drawn  at  last.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  process  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to 
German  Protestantism  will  be  equally  destructive  to 
English  Protestant  orthodoxy.  I  quite  share  the  Reviewer's 
anticipation,  "  that  in  twenty  years  Rationalism  will  in- 
undate the  laud."  I  share  it,  because  I  believe  the  pro- 
cess of  thought  it  implies  to  be  perfectly  legitimate.^  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  Church  will  be  in  a  worse  position 
in  consequence  of  the  change.  "  Rationalism'^  has  its  pecu- 
liar evils,  which  are  different  from  those  of  Protestant  ortho- 
doxy :  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  greater. 
The  Church  will  have  to  sustain  a  somewhat  different 

*  Should  any  one  be  shocked  at  my  assertion  that  the  "  rational- 
istic "  tendency  in  Protestantism  is  not  less  legitimate  or  more 
repulsive  to  a  Catholic  than  the  purely  conservative,  I  must  refer 
him  to  Mohler's  "  Symbolik,"  and  beg  him  in  the  first  place  to 
meditate  the  following  passage  from  the  preface,  vol.  i.  p.  18 
(English  translation) : — 

"The  Catholic  has  this  advantage,  that  his  religious  system 
embraces  as  well  what  constitutes  an  object  of  one-sided  or  ex- 
clusive reverence  with  the  rationalist  as  what  the  orthodox 
Protestant,  with  an  equally  one-sided  or  exclusive  veneration, 
adheres  to  in  Christianity.  In  fact,  then,  two  contrarieties  are 
in  the  Catholic  system  adjusted  and  perfectly  reconciled.  The 
Catholic  faith  is  as  much  akin  to  one  principle  as  to  the  other, 
and  the  Catholic  can  comprehend  the  two,  because  his  religious 
system  constitutes  the  unity  of  both. 

"  The  Protestant  rationalists  are  indebted  to  Luther,  only  in  so 
far  as  he  acquired  for  them  the  right  to  profess  completely  the 
reverence  of  what  he  himself,  and  the  religious  community  he 
founded,  maintained.  And  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  with  the 
rationalists  no  tie  of  connection,  save  the  saddening  conviction 
that  Luther  estabUshed  a  Church,  the  very  nature  whereof  must 
compel  it  to  bear  such  adversaries  with  patience  in  its  bosom,  and 
not  even  to  possess  the  power  of  turning  them  away.  The 
Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  either  party  a  moral 
affinity,  inherent  in  his  very  doctrines  :  he  stands  higher  than 
either,  and  therefore  overlooks  them  both.  He  has  alike  what 
distinguishes  the  two,  and  is  therefore  free  from  their  one-sided 
feelings.  His  religious  system  is  no  loose,  mechanical,  patchwork 
combination  of  the  two  others,  for  it  was  anterior  to  either ;  and 
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kind  of  warfare  in  this  country  from  that  to  which  it  has 
been  accustomed.  That  this  warfare  will  be  more  perilous 
than  those  of  former  ages  there  is  no  reason  for  believing. 
"  Ssepe  expugnaverunt  me  a  juventute  mea,  dicat  nunc 
Israel.  Saepe  expugnaverunt  me  a  juventute  mea,  etenim 
non  potuerunt  mihi." 

As  to  the  bearing  of  "Rationalism"  upon  the  University 
question,  I  can  only  repeat  and  apply  what  I  have 
already  said.  If  "  Rationalism"  be  a  danger  to  Catholics 
at  the  University,  it  will  equally  be  a  danger  to  them  out 
of  the  University;  and  it  \z  far  better  that  they  should 
meet  the  enemy  whilst  under  the  discipline  and  training 
of  experienced  and  able  Catholic  guides,  than  singly  and 
unprepared.  "  Rationalism  "  is  the  result  of  the  collision 
between  the  science  of  the  day  and  a  religion  which,  being 
itself  the  produce  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  not  adapted 
for  all  ages.  The  destructive  force  is  not  to  blame.  It 
is  the  force  of  nothing  less  than  truth  itself,  and  nothing 
but  untruth  can  be  destroyed  by  it.  If  it  is  fatal  to  the 
truths  which  Protestantism  holds,  this  is  only  because 
truths  held  in  combination  with  essential  errors  may  cease 
to  be  truths.  And  the  only  risk  to  which  Catholicism  is 
exposed  in  individual  minds  arises  from  some  such  fatal 
combination.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  the  "  Soirees 
de  St.  Petersbourg,"  superstition  is  called  "  un  ouvrage 
avance  de  la  religion  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  detruire,  car  il  n'est 
pas  bon  qu'on  puisse  venir  sans  obstacle  jusqu'au  pied  du 
mur,  en  mesurer  la  hauteur  et  planter  les  echelles." 
There  are  other  outworks  of  religion  to  which  it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  apply  the  term  of  superstition,  even  in 

•when  it  was  first  revealed  to  the  Church,  organically  united  the 
truth  which  in  the  other  two  is  separated.  The  adverse  parties 
seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  breaking  up  and  dividing  its 
doctrine, — the  one  appropriating  the  human,  the  other  the  divine 
principle  in  Christianity,  just  as  if  the  indivisible  could  be  at 
pleasure  divided ! " 
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the  mildest  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  diflfer  from  religion 
itself  in  their  essentially  human  origin  and  temporary 
duration.  Such  are  many  of  the  opinions  which  have  for 
a  time  prevailed  among  theologians  or  in  the  Church 
generally.  I  am  far  from  the  folly  of  saying  that  it  is  at 
all  times  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  transitory  and  what  is  eternal  in  opinions  generally 
received  by  the  Church,  but  upon  which  the  Church  has 
withheld  its  deliberate  dogmatic  judgment.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  development 
of  science  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  confusion 
between  substance  and  accident.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
fatal  mistake  than  that  advocated  by  M.  de  Maistre. 
Defend  the  outworks,  if  you  please,  as  long  as  they  can 
legitimately  be  defended  ;  but  the  citadel,  which  by  itself 
is  wholly  impregnable,  will  assuredly  be  lost  if  too  much 
importance  be  attached  to  their  preservation.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  these  that  the  walls  of  the  citadel  can  be 
scaled.  The  time  has  been  when  belief  in  the  Antipodes 
was  held  to  be  contradictory  to  Holy  Scripture  and  sub- 
versive of  the  Christian  faith.*  It  is  useless  to  refer  to 
the  case  of  Galileo,  for  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic 
controversialists  will  allow  the  plain  truth  to  be  heard  on 
this  point.  But  the  notion  of  gravitation  which  is  now 
unhesitatingly  admitted  by  every  man  of  education  was 
considered,  even  by  Leibniz,  as  inconsistent  with  tlie 
Christian  faith.     What  would  have  become  of  the  faith, 

*  I  may  as  well  anticipate  the  objection  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  who  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Antipodes  had  in 
their  minds,  not  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Antipodes,  but  one  which 
was  really  at  variance  with  Christian  faith ;  that  what  they  really 
condemned  was  a  theological  heresy,  not  the  scientific  fact.  This  is 
not  a  fair  historical  way  of  putting  the  case.  The  notion  of  the 
Antipodes  as  a  mere  physical  fact  was  conceived  to  necessitate 
inferences  about  races  of  men  not  descended  from  Adam ;  and 
these  inferences  being  irreconcileable  with  the  Bible,  involved  the 
condemnation  of  the  hypothesis  from  which  its  adversaries  deduced 
them. 
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had  it  been  condemned  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  progress 
of  science  ?  The  progress  of  science  is  not  "  downward," 
as  is  often  said  or  implied  by  ignorant  or  shallow 
apologists  of  revelation ;  it  is  always  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  it  daily  grows  truer  and  truer.  What  we 
require  is,  not  that  our  telescopes,  or  microscopes,  or 
other  perhaps  more  delicate  instruments  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  should  be  broken  or  suppressed,  lest  inferences 
should  be  drawn  from  their  revelations  at  variance  with 
Christian  truth ;  but  that  whilst  every  branch  of  secular 
science  is  accurately  and  fully  investigated,  the  science  of 
Christian  truth  should  be  cultivated  with  not  less  accuracy 
and  fulness.  Of  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  Christian 
virtue  I  say  nothing,  because  a  Catholic  takes  it  for 
granted;  but  of  the  bearings  of  theology  upon  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  these  other  branches  of 
knowledge  upon  theology,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  rising  generation  should  be  taught  far  more  fully  than 
has  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  for  laymen,  or  even 
for  ecclesiastics. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  objections  collected  by 
my  esteemed  adversary,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
in  general  based  upon  a  view  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
wickedness  of  our  age  and  country,  as  compared  with 
other  ages  and  countries,  which  is  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  historical  truth.  I  am,  moreover,  firmly  convinced 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  look  upon  them  as  decisive, 
without  at  the  same  time  condemning,  first,  the  Church  of 
the  earlier  ages  for  its  sanction  of  the  use  of  Heathen  learn- 
ing, and  that  from  Heathen  teachers;  secondly,  the 
Mediaeval  Church,  for  its  sanction  of  Universities  where 
moral  and  intellectual  perils''^  existed,  no  less  serious  than 

*  The  moral  perils  of  the  mediaeval  universities  may  be  gathered 
from  note,  p.  39.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  a  great  deal  about  the 
dangers  to  wkich  the  faitli  of  the  students  was  exposed  in  most  of 
them.     The  Dublin  Reviewer  speaks  of  philosophy  as  having,  since 
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those  of  existing  Universities  ;  and,  lastlyj  the  Cliurcli  of 
all  axes,  for  its  toleration  of  an  interconrse  between 
believers  and  the  world  which,  in  numberless  eases, 
cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  i)ernicious. 

There  is,  however,  as  I  have  already  said,  one  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  college  or  hall  as  I 

Descartes  (than  whom  no  truerCatholic  ever  lived),  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Church.  What  has  he  to  say  of  that  long  period, 
comprehending  several  centuries,  during  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Melchior  Canus,  "  Oraculi  loco  erat  Averroes  in  scholis,  prreser- 
tim  in  Italia"?  The  seat  in  Italy  of  this  anti-Christian  philosophy 
was  first  Bologna,  and  then  Padua,  where  it  became  a  tradition,  and 
the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  Italy  were  infected  by  it.  Philosophical 
unbelief  was  through  this  influence  far  more  common  in  Italy 
before  the  Reformation  than  it  ever  has  been,  or  is,  perhaps,  likely 
to  be  in  England.     Petrarca  thus  speaks  of  the  Averroists : — 

"  Non  modo  mundi  fabricam  Platonis  inTima30,8ed  MosaicamGe- 
nesim  fidemque  Catholicam  totumque  Christi  dogma  sanctissimum 
ac  saluberrimum  et  ccelesti  voce  mellifluum  oppugnare  non  mettiant, 
nisi  humano  magis  quam  divino  supplicio  terreantur,  quo  oessante 
submotisque  arbitris  oppugnant  veritatem  et  pietatem,  clanculum 
in  angulis  irridentes  Christum  atque  Aristotelem,  qnem  non  intel- 
ligunt  adorantes.  .  .  .  Fidem  enim  ipsam  incusare  veriti,  sectatores 

fidei  insectantur  obtusosque  et  ignaros  dicunt Ita  autem 

proposito  insistunt  ut  quoniam  ex  nihilo  fieri  aliquid  impossibile 

sit,  natura,    Deo  ipsi  impotentiam  hanc  ascribant Qnem 

etiam  quod  in  horum  tumultibus  advertere  potuisti,  ubi  ad  dis- 
putationem  publicam  ventum  est,  quia  errores  suos  eructare  non 
audent,  protestari  solent  se  in  prassens  sequestrata  ac  seposita 
fide  disserere.  .  .  .  Ipsi  autem  ne  nil  agere  illos  putes,  seu  quid 
agant  ignorare,  quod  aperta  professione  non  audent,  protestatione 
clandestina  fidem  negant,  nunc  seriis  sophisticisque  blasphemiis, 
nunc  ludicris  et  male  salsis  et  olentibus  jocis  atque  impiis,  atque 
magno  audientium  assensu." — (Fr.  Petrarchfc  Op.,  torn.  ii.  p.  1156.) 
See  also  (p.  880)  a  letter  to  Boccaccio,  in  which  he  mentions  a 
remarkable  encounter  with  an  Averroist.  Tiraboschi  does  not 
appear  to  be  guilty  of  any  exaggeration  when  he  says  (Storia 
della  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  v.  p.  186), — "  Che  a  tempi  del 
Petrarca  pareva,  quasi  die  niuno  potesse  ottener  nomc  di  dotto  e 
ingegnoso  filosofo,  se  non  volgeva  la  lingua,  c  non  impegnava  la 
penna  contro  la  Religione."  And  he  truly  says  of  Petrarca's 
essay  "  De  Ignorantia  sui  ipsius  et  multorum,"  that  "  Questo 
tratto  di  storia  potesse  anzi  sembrare  un'  amara  critica  de'  nostri 
tempi  che  una  fedele  descrizion  degU  antichi." 
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have  advocated  as  the  only  true  solution  of  the  University 
question.  We  could  not  at  this  moment,  were  we  ever  so 
unanimous  and  determined,  proceed  to  found  a  Catholic 
hall  or  college  at  Oxford.  According  to  the  present  law 
of  the  University,  none  but  members  of  Convocation  can 
receive  a  license  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  open  a  hall 
for  the  reception  of  students.  Members  of  Convocation 
must  be  Masters  of  Arts,  and  bond-fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  at  least  subscribers  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Until  the  law  be  changed  or  dispensed 
with.  Catholic  students  at  the  University  cannot  be 
allowed  to  live  in  a  house  governed  and  administered  by 
Catholics.  On  this  branch  of  the  question  I  purposely 
avoid  expressing  an  opinion.  I  will  only  say  this — first, 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  forced  upon  the  University ;  we 
wish  to  be  received  as  friends,  and  we  eschew  all  revolu- 
tionary tendencies.  Secondly,  that  those  members  of  our 
clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  question  of  University  education  cannot  be  impressed 
with  too  lively  a  conviction  that  this  great  question  is  at 
this  very  moment  rapidly  solving  itself,  whether  we  will  or 
no  ;  and  that  the  interests,  both  of  religion  and  education, 
will  assuredly  suffer  the  most  deplorable  loss,  if  we  persist 
in  shutting  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  around  us. 

I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Newman, 

With  deep  love  and  veneration, 
Truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

A  Catholic  Layman. 
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